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| February, without a thought of the invasion ; 
| North Devonshire looked out towards the 
Bristol Channel, and there—in spite of our 
p supremacy of the seas—there the invasion 
Ir happened some sixty years ago; it was) was, as large as life. 

a French invasion; and it actually took) Of the four ships which the Directory had 
place in England. Thousands of people are! sent to conquer England, two were frigates 
alive at the present moment, who must re-|/and two were smaller vessels, It sailed 
member it perfectly well, And yet it has) long, this dreadful fleet, in view of a whole 
been furgotten, At this very time, when the | panic-stricken, defenceless coast; and the 
French invasion that may come, is being dis-| place at which it seemed inclined to try the 
cussed everywhere, the French invasion that | invading experiment first, was ill-fated Ilfra- 
did come, is not honoured with so much as @/combe. Tie commander of the expedition 





ing word of notice. The new generation 
ore nothing about it. The old generation 
has carelessly forgotten it. ‘This is diseredit- 
able, and it must be set right ; this is a dan- 
gerous security, and it must be disturbed ; 
| this is a gap in the Modern History of 
England, and it must be filled up. 
Fathers, read and be reminded ; mothers, 
read and be alarmed; British youths and 


| brought his ships up before the harbour, 


scuttled a few coasting vessels, prepared to 
destroy the rest, thought better of it, and 
suddenly turned his four warlike sterns on 
North Devonshire, in the most unaccountable 
manner, History is silent as to the cause of 
this abrupt and singular change of purpose. 
Did the chief of the invaders act from sheer 
indecision? Did he distrust the hotel accom- 











maidens, read and be informed. Here fol- | modation at Ilfracombe? Had he heard of 
lows the true history of the great forgotten) the clotted cream of Devonshire, and did he 
Invasion of England, at the end of the last’ apprehend the bilious disorganisation of the 
century ; divided into scenes and periods, whole army, if they once got within reach of 
and carefully derived from proved and) that rich delicacy? ‘These are important 
written facts recorded in Kelly’s History of questions, but no satisfactory answer can be 
the Wars: found to them. ‘The motives which ani- 
mated the commander of the invading 
Frenchmen, are buried in oblivion: the fact 

ILFRACOMBE, ‘alone remains, that he spared Ilfracombe. 
On the twenty-second day of February, in, ‘(he last that was seen of him from North 


the year seventeen hundred and ninety- | Devonshire, he was sailing over ruthlessly to 
seven, the inhabitants of North Devonshire! the devoted coast of Wales. 


looked towards the Bristol Channel, and saw 
the French invasion coming on, in four ships. | 11. 
The Directory of the French Republic (One WELSHMEN IN GENERAL. 

and Indivisible) had been threatening these! In one respect it may be said that Wales 
islands some time before; but much talk} was favoured by comparison with North 
and little action having characterised the| Devonshire. The great and formidable fact 
proceedings of that governing body in most! of the French invasion had burst suddenly 
other matters, no great apprehension was felt} on Ilfracombe; but it only dawned iu a 


I, OF THE FRENCH INVASION AS SEEN FROM 


OF THE FRENCH INVASION AS SEEN BY 





of their really carrying out their expressed 
intention in relation to this country. The 
war between the two nations was, at this 
time, confined to naval operations, in which 
the English invariably got the better of the 
French. North Devonshire (as well as the 
rest of England) was aware of this, and 
trusted implicitly in our well-known supre- 
macy of the seas. North Devonshire got up 
ou the morning of the twenty-second of 


gradua! manner on the coast of Pembroke- 
shire. In the course of his cruise across the 
Bristol Channel, it had apparently occurred 
to the commander of the expedition, that a 
little diplomatic deception, at the outset, 


| might prove to be of ultimate advantage to 


him. He decided, therefore, on concealing 
his true character from the eyes of the Welsh- 
men; and when his four ships were first 
made out, from the heights above Suint 
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Bride’s Bay, they were all sailing under| and come to anchor—this time, without show. 
British colours. |ing any symptoms of getting under weigh, 

‘There are men in Wales, as in the rest of The English colours, under which the Expe- 
the world, whom it is inypossible to satisfy ;| dition had thus far attempted to deeeive the 
and there were spectators on the heights of}population of the coast, were now hauled 
Saint Bride’s who were not satisfied with the down, and the threatening flag of France was 
British colours, on this occasion, because they | boldly hoisted in their stead. This done, the 
felt doubtful about the ships that bore them.| boats were lowered away, were filed witha 


To the eyes of these seepties all four vessels 
had an unpleasantly French look, 


manceuvred in an unpleasantly French man-| 


ner. Wise Welshmen along the coast col- 
lected together by twos and threes, and sat 
down on the heights, and looked out to sea, 
and shook their heads, and suspected. But 
the majority, as usual, saw nothing extra- 
ordinary where nothing extraordinary ap- 
peared to be intended ; and the country was 
not yet alarmed ; and the four ships sailed 
on till they doubled Saint David’s Head ; 
and sailed on again, a few miles to the north- 


ward ; aud then stopped, and came to single! 


anchor in Cardigan Bay. 
Here, again, another diffieult question oc- 
curs, which recalcitrant History once more 


declines to solve. The Frenchmen had hardly | 


been observed to cast their single anchors in 
Cardigan Bay, before they were also ob- 


fieree soldiery, and were puinted straight for 


and | the beach. 


It is on record that the Hero of the Inva- 
sion distinctly saw this; and it is met on 
record that he ran away. Honour to the 
unknown brave! Honour to the solitary 
Welshman who faced the French army ! 

The boats came on straight to the beach— 
the fierce soldiery leapt out on English soil, 
and swarmed up the cliff, thirsting for the 
subjugation of the British Isles, Still, it is 
not on record that the Hero of the Invasion 
ran away. He looked—the valiant man— 
perhaps he peeped ; perhaps he lay prone on 
| his stomach, and watched round the corner 
/of arock, But, however he managed it, he 
}saw the Frenchmen crawling up below him 
—tossing their muskets on before them— 
climbing with the cool calculation of an army 
of chimney-sweeps—nimble as the monkey, 


served to pull them up again, and go on.| supple as the tiger, stealthy as the cat— 
Why? The commander of the expedition) hungry for plunder, bloodshed, and Welsh 
had doubted already at Llfracombe—was he| mutton—void of all respect for the British 
doubting again in Cardigan Bay? Or did} Constitution—an army of Invaders on the 
he merely want time to mature his plans ;' Land of the Habeas Corpus! 
and was it a peculiarity of his nature that he| He saw that—and vanished. Whether he 
always required to come to anchor before he| waited with clenched fist till the head of the 
could think at his ease? To this mystery, as| foremost Frenchman rose parallel with the | 
to the mystery at Ilfracombe, there is no| clifl-side—or whether he achieved a long | 
solution ; and here, as there, nothing is cer-| start, by letting the army get half way up | 
tainly known but that the Frenchman paused | the clifi, and then retreating inland to give 
—threatened—and then sailed on. | the alarm, is, like every other circumstance | 
| in connection with the Hero of the Invasion, 
OF ONE WELSHMAN IN PARTICULAR, AND’ q matter of the profoundest doubt. It is 
OF WHAT HE SAW. only known that he got away at al!, because 
He was the only man in Great Britain who it is not known that he was taken prisoner. | 
saw the invading army land on our native He parts with us here, theshadow of a shade, 
shores—and his name has perished. | the most impalpable of historical apparitions, 
It is known that he was a Welshman, and| Honour, nevertheless, to the crafty brave! 
that he belonged to the lower order of the} Honour to the solitury Welshman who faced 
population. He may be still alive—this man,|the French army without being shot, and 
who is connected with a crisis in English| retired from the French army without being 
History, may be still alive—and nobody has| caught! 
found him out ; nobody has taken his photo- 
graph ; nobody has written a genial bio-| !V- 
graphical notice of him; nobody has made}! 
him into an Entertainment ; nobody has held 
a Commemoration of him; nobody has pre-| laws, manners, and customs, like other Arts. 
sented him with a testimonial, relieved him) And the French army acted strictly in 
by a subscription, or addressed him with a! accordance with established precedents. The 
speech, In these enlightened times this brief’ first thing the first men did, when they got 
record can only single him out and individu-| to the top of the cliff, was to strike a light 
ally distinguish him—as the Hero of on at set fire to the furze-bushes, While 





Il, 


OF WHAT THE INVADERS DID WHEN THEY 
GOT ON SHORE. 


Tae Art of Invasion has its routine, its 


Invasion. Such is Fame. national feeling deplores this destraction of 
The Hero ot the Invasion, then, was stand-| property, unprejudiced History looks on at 
ing, or sitting—for even on this important | See ease. Given Invasion as a cause, fire 
eR tradition is silent—on the cliffs of the follows, according to all proper rules, as an 
elsh coast, near Lanondu Church, when he effect. If an army of Englishmen had been 
saw the four ships enter the bay below him,' invading France under similar circumstances, 
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they, on their side, would necessarily have! 
begun by setting fire to something ; and un- 
_ prejudiced History would, in that case also, | 
love looked on at her ease. | 

While the furze-bushes were blazing, the 
remainder of the invaders—assured by the 
sight of the flames, of their companions’ suc- 
| eess so far—was disembarking, and swarmin 

up the rocks. When it was finally mustered | 
on the top of the cliff, the army amounted to, 
fourteen hundred men. This was the whole 
force which the Directory of the French | 
| Republic had thought it desirable to despatch | 

for the subjugation of Great Britain. His- 
| tory, until she is certain of results, will 
| pronounce no opinion on the wisdom of 
this proceeding. She knows that nothing 
| m polities, is abstractedly rash, eruel, | 
treacherous, or disgraceful—she knows that 
Success is the sole touchstone of merit— 
she knows that the man who fails is eon- 
temptible, and the man who succeeds is illus- 
trious, without any reference to the means 
used in either case ; to the character of the 
men; or to the nature of the motives under 
which they may have proceeded to action. If 
| the Invasion succeeds, History will applaud 
itas an act of heroism: if it fails, History will 
eondemn it as an act of folly. 

It has been said that the Invasion began 
| @editably, according to the rules established 
| im all enses of conquering. It continued to 
_ follow those rules with the most praise-' 
| worthy regularity. Having started with 
| setiing something on fire, if went on, in due 
| eourse, to accomplish the other first objects 
_ of all Invasions, thieving and killing—per- 
_ forming much of the former, and little of the 
| latter. Two rash Welshmen, who would de- 
fend their native leeks, suffered accordingly : 
the rest lost nothing but their national 
| vietuals, and their national flannel. On this 
first day of the Invasion, when the army had 
done. marauding, the results on both sides 
_ may be thus summed up. Gains to the 
_ French :—good dinners, and protection next 
| the skin. Loss to the English ;—mutton, 
stout Welsh flannel, and two rash country- 
men. 


¥. OF THE BRITISH DEFENCE, AND OF THE WAY 
IN WHICH THK WOMEN CONTRIBUTED TO IT. 


| | Tue appearance of the Frenchmen on the 
_ @ast,and the loss to the English, mentioned 
above, produced the results naturally to be 
expected. The country was alarmed, and 
| started up to defend itself. 
_ “This great and populous nation was just 
| M# miserably incapable of protecting itself on 
_ Its own ground, and was just as lamentably 
dependent on the help of a small minority of 
fighting-men by profession, at that day, as it 

at the present time. Then, as now, the 
| ttrength, bravery, and numbers of English- 
|} Men availed them little in a case of warlike 
emergency occurring at their own doors, 

cause not one able-bodied man out of five 
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hundred, in the entire population, under. 
stood anything of the use of arms. One of 
these days, this dangerous omission in the 
education of Evglishmen may come to be 
remedied. May the lesson of reform be learnt 
in this matter, before it is read to us for the 
last time, traced in the indelible characters 
of bloodshed and disgrace ! 

On the appearance of the Frenchmen, on 
their numbers being known, and on its being 
discovered that, though they were without 
field-pieces, they had with them seventy 
eart-loads of powder and ball, and a quantity 
of grenades, the principal men in the country 
bestirred themselves in setting up the de- 
fence, Before nightfall, the whole available 
number of men who knew anything of the 
art of fighting was collected. When the 
ranks were drawn out, the English defence 
was even more ridiculous in point of num- 
bers than the French attack. It amounted— 
at a time when we were at war with France, 
and were supposed to be prepared for an 
dangers that might threaten—it amounted, 
including militia, fencibles, and yeomanry 
cavalry, to just six hundred and sixty men, 
or, in other words, to less than half the num- 
ber of the invading Frenchmen. 

Fortunately for the credit of the nation, 
the command of this exceedingly compact 
force was taken by the principal grandee in 
the neighbourhood, who turned out to be a 
man of considerable cunning, as well as a 
man of high rank, and who was known by 
the style and title of the Earl of Cawdor. 

The one cheering cireumstance in con- 
nection with the heavy responsibility which 
now rested on the shoulders of the Earl con- 
sisted in this: that he had apparently no 
cause to dread internal treason as well as 
foreign invasion, The remarkably inconve- 
nient spot which the French had selected for 
their landing, showed, not only that they 
themselves knew nothing of the coast, but 
that none of the inhabitants, who might have 
led them to an easier place of disembarkation, 
were privy to their purpose. So far so good, 
But still, the great difficulty remained of 


| facing the French with an equality of num- 


bers, and with the appearance, at least, of an 
equality of discipline. The first of these 
requisites it was easy to fulfil. There were 
hosts of colliers and other labourers in 
the neighbourhood,—big, bold, lusty fellows 
enough ; but so far as the art of marching 
and using weapons was concerned, as helpless 
as a pack of children. The question was, 
how to make good use of these men for 
show-purposes, without allowing them fatally 
to embarrass the proceedings of their trained 
and disciplined companions. In this emer- 
gency, Lord Cawdor hit on a grand Idea, 
He boldly mixed the women up in the busi- 
ness—and it is unnecessary to add, that the 
business prospered exceedingly from that 
lucky moment. 

In those days, the wives of the Welsh 
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labourers wore, what the wives of all classes 
of the community are wearing now—red 

tticoata. It was Lord Cawdor’s happy 
idea to call on these patriot-matrons to 
sink the question of skirts, to forego the 
luxurious consideration of warmth, and to 
turn the colliers into military men (so far as 
external appearances, viewed at a distance, 
were concerned), by taking off the wives’ 
red petticoats and putting them over the 
husbands’ shoulders. Where patriot-matrons 
are concerned, no national appeal is made in 
vain, and no personal sacrifice is refused. All 
the women seized their strings, and stepped 
out of their petticoats on the spot. What 
man in that make-shift military but must 
think of “home and beauty” now that he 
had the tenderest memento of both to grace 
his shoulders and jog his memory? In an 
inconceivably short space of time every 
woman was shivering, and every collier was 
turned into a soldier. 


VI. OF HOW IT ALL ENDED, 


Tuus recruited, Lord Cawdor marched off 
to the scene of action; and the patriot 
women deprived of their husbands and their 
petticoats, retired, it is to be aoe and pre- 
sumed, to the friendly shelter of bed. It was 
then close on nightfall, if not actually night ; 
and the disorderly marching of the trans- 
formed colliers could not be perceived. 
But, when the British army took up its o 
tion, then was the time when the excellent 
stratagem of Lord Cawdor told at its true 
worth. By the uncertain light of fires and 
torches, the French scouts, let them venture 
as near as they might, could see nothing in 
detail. A man in a scarlet petticoat looked 
as soldier-like as a man in a scarlet coat, 
under those dusky circumstances, All that 
the enemy could now see were lines on lines 
of men in red, the famous uniform of the 
English army. 

‘the council of the French braves must 
have been a perturbed assembly ou that me- 
morable night. Behind them was the empty 
bay—for the four ships, after landing the 
invaders, had set sail again for France, sub- 
limely indifferent to the fate of the fourteen 
hundred. Before them there waited in battle 
array an aaa 


passers caught in the fact. Girt about by 
these serious perils, the discreet commander 
of the Invasion fell back on those safe-guards 
of caution aud deliberation of which he had 
already given proofs on approaching the 
English shore. He had doubted at Iifra- 
combe ; he had doubted again in Cardigan 
Bay ; aud now, on the eve of the first battle, 
he doubted for the third time — doubted, 
and gave in, If History declines to receive 
the French commander as a hero, Philosophy 
opens her peaceful doors to him, and wel- 
comes him in the character of a wise man, 


formidable force of| 
British soldiers. Under them was the hostile | 
English ground on which they were tres-| 


At ten o’clock at night, a flag of truce ap- 
peared in the English camp, and a letter 
was delivered to Lord Cawdor from the pru- 
dent chief of the invaders. The letter set 
forth, with amazing gravity ail dignity, 
that the circumstances under which the 

| French troops had landed, having rendered it. 

“unnecessary ” toattempt any military one 

J 


tions, the commanding officer did not object 
\to come forward generously and propose 
terms of capitulation. Such a message as 
this was little calculated to impose on any 
man—far less on the artful nobleman who had 
invented the stratagem of the red petticoats. 
Taking a slightly different view of the cir- 
cumstances, and declining altogether to 
believe that the French Directory had sent 
fourteen hundred men over to England to 
divert the inhabitants by the spectacle of a 
capitulation, Lord Cawdor returned for 
answer that he did not feel himself at liberty 
to treat with the French commander, except 
| on the condition of his men surrendering as 
prisoners of war. On receiving this reply, 
the Frenchman gave an additional proof of 
| that philosophical turn of mind, which has 
been already claimed for him as one of his 
merits, by politely adopting the course 
‘which Lord Cawdor suggested. By noon 
the next day, the French troops had peace- 
ably laid down their weapons, and were all 
marched off, prisoners of war—the patriot- 
matrons had resumed their petticoats—and 
the short terror of the invasion had happily 
passed away. 

The first question that occurred to every- 
body, as soon as the alarm had been dissi- | 
pated was, what this extraordinary burlesque | 
of an invasion could possibly mean. It was | 
asserted, in some quarters, that the four- 
teen hundred Frenchmen had been recruited 
from those insurgents of La Vendée who had 
| enlisted in the service of the Republic, who 
‘could not be trusted at home, and who 
were therefore despatched on the first despe- 
rate service that might offer itself abroad. 
Others represented the invading army as & 
‘mere gaug of galley-slaves and criminals im 
| general, who had been landed on our shores 
with the double purpose of annoying Eng- 
land and ridding France of a pack of rascals. 
The commander of the expedition, however, 
disposed of this latter theory by — 
that six hundred of his men were pick 
veterans from the French army, and by refer- 
ring, for corroboration of this statement, to 
his large supplies of powder, ball, and hand- 
| grenades, which would certainly not have 
| been wasted, at a time when military stores 
| were especially precious, on a gang of galley- 
| slaves. 

The truth seems to be, that the French 
(who were eveu more densely iguoraut of 
England ‘and English institutions at that 
‘time than they are at this) bad been 90 
entirely deceived by false reports of the 
| temper and sentiments of our people, a8 @ 
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believe that the mere appearance of the! tiful young woman whom Sir Jasper Carg- 
troops of the Republic on these Monarchical hill had brought up as his own daughter, 


shores would be the signal for a revolu- though popular rumour said she was the 





tionary rising of all the disaffected classes 
from one end of Great Britain to the other. | 
Viewed merely as materials for kindling the 
jnsurrectionary spark, the fourteen hun- 
dred Frenchmen might certainly be con- 
sidered sufficient for the purpose—providing 
the Directory of the Republic could only | 
have made sure beforehand that the English | 
tinder might be depended on to catch 
light ! 

One last event must be recorded before | 
this History can be considered complete. 
The disasters of the invading army, on shore, 
| were matched, at sea, by the disasters of the 
| vessels that had carried them, Of the four 
ships which had alarmed the English coast, 
the two largest (the frigates) were both cap- | 
tured, as they were standing in for Brest| 
Harbour, by Sir Harry Neale. This smart 
and final correction of the fractious little 
French invasion was administered on the| 
ninth of March, seventeen hundred and! 
ninety-seven. 





illegitimate child of his elder brother. She 
was a fine, high-spirited woman, proud of her 
children, impatient of narrow circumstances, 
and resentful of her own position. People 
in geveral did not much like her; they 
charged her with ingratitude to Sir Jasper, 
whom she would never pretend to love 
though she owed him everything she had an 

was; also they charged her with having 
encouraged her husband in those wild specu- 
lations that had proved their ruin; but 
along with their blame they also vouchsafed 
her their pity. 

Just before Nurse Bradshaw left Har- 
ringhy to go up to town on her sorrowful 
errand of preparing a place for the recep- 
tion of her ruined master and his family, 
Mrs. Chetwynde took her aside, and said ;— 
“Nurse, if there should be a pleasant room 
in the house you fix on, let the girls have it, 
poor darlings. They will feel the change the 
most of all of us!” 

Mr. Chetwynde had been in London the 
week before, and had seen several houses; 








MORAL. | but they all wore to him such an air of preten- 
Tunis is the history of the Great (Forgot-| tious gentility that he shirked the necessity 
ten) Invasion. It is short, it is not impres-| of coming toa decision ; and, on the plea of 
| sive, it is unquestionably deficient in serious) not knowing which of them was in the 
interest. But there is a Moral to be drawn| healthiest neighbourhood, he left the casting- 
from it, nevertheless. If we are invaded | vote to Nurse Bradshaw, who was a 
again, and on a rather larger scale, let us| doner born and bred, and might be better 
not be sv ill-prepared, this next time, as to be | informed. She took a ten-roomed villa, and 
obliged to take refuge in our wives’ red| arranged the larger of the second-floor back 
petticoats. | bedroums as a boudoir for the young ladies, 
— ~ -.——| decorating it with their water-colour sketches, 
THE CHETWYNDES books, favourite chairs, and little knick- 
; knackeries, to make it appear as much as 

L | possible like their lost home. 
Prop.E cannot get used to skinning all at; The reason why she chose the second-floor 
| once. When the Chetwyndes were ruined,| back bedroom was three-fold, In the first 
their moral epidermis, thickened by long place it was out of echo of the roar and rattle 
| habits of luxury, might be said to be Sayed on the road ; in the second, it looked over an 
_ Off them, while they were left to shiver with | expanse of small gardens where, it being now 
_ bare nerves under the unaccustomed blasts of| summer, the trees were bushy and green, and 
poverty, But they bore the miserable process the flowers gay ; and, in the last, it possessed 
with a certain degree of high-bred stoicism, a fine, old yellow-veined, marble chimney- 
| No one ever heard Mr. Chetwynde rail piece which might have comeout of some 
| against anybody for having led him into his great house fallen into decay; a chimney- 
dismal speculations, and no one ever saw! piece with carved clusters of grapes and 
the women of the family shed a tear be- faves and two yawning heads, with serpent- 
| cause they were haeai from their high! wreathed hair, supporting the narrow ledge, 
estate, as county people, and driven to an| It was a grotesque ier of workmanship, and 
obscure refuge, amongst the crowds of Lon-| must have cost a large sum of money once 
don, where the vicissitudes of their fortune | upon a time. Immediately on entering the 
| Would be unknown and unpitied. room, it caught the eye as out of place with 
Mr. Chetwynde was a man of excellent| the common sash window and uncorniced 
intentions. His father’s extravagance had! ceiling ; but when Nurse Bradshaw had set 
eaten the heart out of the Harringby pro-, upon it Miss Olivia’s engraved Prague 


perty, and the flesh off its bones long since, 
and the son had inherited nothing but the 
Meagre skeleton. When he took possession 

it he was encumbered with a wife and 
an immense family, and improvident tastes, 
Which they shared. He had married a beau- 


' vases with some ivy-tendrils and early red- 
' dened leaves of the Virginian creeper hanging 
from the centre one; when she had spre 

the little Persian carpet on the hearth, drawn 
up the chairs, strewn books and folios on the 
table, kindled a fire, and lighted the lamp, 
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it was found to harmonise with them very 
pleasantly. 

The whole family arrived together—Mr. | 
and Mra, Chetwynde, Olivia, Clara, Fred, 
Charley, and the four little ones, Nurse 
Bradshaw met them at the door, and was) 
cheered to eee her mistress walk in, head 
erect, countevance clear, and step firm as! 
ever. Mr, Chetwynde looked flurried, and | 
the elder children eager and curious; but, | 
after a minute or 80, a flatness fell upon them. 
it was not worth while to act a laborious) 
part. They were all friends together. The 
change was tremendous, and there was no| 
need to conceal from each other that they 
were sensible of it. They looked in at the 
open dining-room door, and then went slowly | 
up-stairs, tired and depressed ; but uncom- | 
pining: Nobody said the steps were steep | 
or the rooms like closets, after stately old 
Harringby, although they all thought so. | 
Indeed, the only remark anybody made was 
on the strong bloom of the red geraniums | 
which Nurse Bradshaw had sect in one of the | 
drawing-room windows. 

“Tea is in the young ladies’ sitting-room,” | 
Nurse said, as she followed her mistress ; “it | 
is above ull the racket, and next where they | 
are to sleep. It does not look so unlike home 
as might be expected, and I hope they'll take 
to it kindly.” 

“I'm sure they will, Nurse; they have 
good heart for our reverses, bless them!” 
replied Mrs. Chetwynde, cheerfully. 

Lhe two smallest children had already 
taken an objection to the Irish housemaid, 
who was trying to inveigle them from 
mama’s skirts. They set up a piping howl, until 
Nurse Bradshaw stopped their mouths with | 
kisses and bore them off, first to tea and| 
sweet cake, and then stowed them safely for! 
the night in their respective cribs. When she 
again sought her mistress ; whom she found 
with her husband and eldor children in the 
young ladies’ room, the urn was hissing on 
the tea-table, but no one was attending to it. 

“Nurse, what do you think mama says?” 
cried Miss Olivia, as the old servant entered ; 
“she says she fancies she has seen this room 
before 1” 

“It must have been in a dream, or in some 
previous state of existence, my dear ;” said 
Mr. Chetwynde, rallyingly. 

“ Most likely the old Harringby furniture 
deceives your mama’s eye, Miss Olivia,” Nurse 
suggested, 

“ The furniture has nothing to do with it,” 
interposed Mrs, Chetwynde, meditatively, as 
if some distant shadow of memory were 
striving to take shape and substance in her 
mind, She stood thinking and straining 
after the idea that still eluded her grasp, 
until Mr. Chetwynde bade her not let her 
imagination run away with her, but to come 
abd make tea. 

“You have told me fifty times that I have 
no imagination, George, so that is all non- 
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sense,” she replied, still feeling after the 
ng dimness that was con- 
fusing her. “ Besides, memory plays tricks 
with us quite as strange as ever imagine 
tion does, Psychologists say that, once wn 
impression received into the mind, it ig 
never effaced; it is hidden by intervening 
events, or forgotten amongst their multitude; 
but still exists, And do not somie specu- 
latists define the great account to be each 
man’s and each woman’s memory, revealing 
all its secret records at the moment the soul 


| passes the threshold of the other world, that 


it may stand self-condemned by the two inde- 
structible powers of memory and conscience?” 

“An awful revelation that would be for 
some of us; but it is a rather heterodox 
notion, Charlotte. Besides,” said her husband, 
smiling, “the children are hungry.” 

Mra. Chetwynde took the hint, and seated 
herself at the table, 

Nurse, who was filling the tea-pot from 
the urn, remarked, as she did so, “ I’ve known 
you, Mrs. Chetwynde, ever since you were 
four years old, and from that time till you 
were married you never were in London, 
Ishouldn’t think you could remember what 
happened before.” 

Mrs, Chetwynde made no answer ; but the 
expression of her countenance attested that 
neither probability nor improbability had 
much weight with her, when she was it 


| ternally persuaded of the true foundation of 


her own ideas ; and, when they were all leav- 
ing the room, after tea, she turned round, 
and, glancing over it, as if to reassure herself 
against the doubts of others, said: “ Yes | 
There is no mistake in my mind about it, I 
have certainly seen this room before.” 

The following morning rose brilliantly, and 
Mrs. Chetwynde’s first movement on entering 
her daughters’ room with motherly inquiries 
as to how they had rested in their new home, 
was towards the window. She looked over 
the little gardens to the distance where, 
between lines of irregularly - constracted 
buildings, glimpses were to be caught of the 
low Surrey hills, After gazing some moments, 
her eye drew slowly, almost unconsciously, 
back, over the shrubs and trees, more or less 
flourishing, that decorated the neighbours’ 
premises, until it was arrested by the sight 
of a fine brown beech. She put her hand t 
her head thoughtfully, saying : 

“ Which of you, children, used to call thest 
brown beeches coffee-trees 1” 

Olivia laughed, and replied : 

“None of us, mama. Why there were 
plenty at Harringby, and we knew them 
well enough, of course.” 

“But somebody called them coffee-trees, 
I'm sure.” 

“Perhaps you did yourself, mama, when 
you were a little girl,” suggested one of the 
smaller children, who was putting a crust 
bread into one of the wide-open mouths om 
the chimney-piece. 
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Mrs. Chetwynde started, and exclaimed! 
suddenly : 

“T have it !” 

“Mama! mama!” remonstrated Olivia— 
for there was an expression of painful eager- 
ness in her mother’s look that shocked her ; 
“what do you mean, mama? You seem half 
wild,” 

Mr. Chetwynde’s step was heard descending. | 

“George! come here, I have found it out!” | 
| cried his wife, vehemently, 

“Found out what, my dear?” said he, 
entering, 

“Found out what puzzled me so much in 
| this room last night.” 

“What is it ” 

| “Tt was in this house, in this very room, 
| that Ilast saw my mother. It was in this 
house and in this room that we lived until Sir 
Jasper Carghill took me away.” 

| My dear, good Charlotte, be reasonable !” 
| said Mr. Chetwynde, in an expostulatory 
| tone. “How can you pretend to recollect 
| anything that happened so long ago? It is 
| absurd |” 

| “I don’t recollect it—I sxx it!” she an- 
| swered firmly. “It came upon me in a flash, 
| when Il saw Minny sticking a crust into one 
| of those frightful mouths, I used to do that 


”? 
. 


myself, and a woman slapped my hands when | 


I did it. I remember another old person, 
without either hair or cap, peeping in at the 
door, and crying, ‘Hash and chopsticks for 
} two, doctor!’ and then making hideous 
grimaces at me,” 

“Really, my love, this becomes serious,” 
said Mr, Chetwynde, looking provokingly 
incredulous. It sounds altogether unreal.’ 

“ But it is Nor unreal,” 

“How funny, mama, that my feeding 
these ugly faces should make you say such 
queer things!” cried Minny. 

“ Very strange, indeed,” added Livy, though 
| more-gravely. She was disposed to see some- 
| thing in her mother’s extraordinary conduct 
more than the others could or would. 

“Believe me, or believe me not, I do declare 
that I have been in this room before, and in 
this room I remember my poor mother. We 
Were very unhappy. Both of us.” 

“Let us say, mm that it is a remarkable 
coincidence, and have done with the matter. 
Ldeclare it makes my flesh creep to see you 
look and talk so,” said Mr. Chetwynde, who 
was always in haste to dispose of the peisonal 
part of anything unpleasant. 

“It is ridiculous to speak about coinci- 
dences, George ; this has nothing to do with 
& coincidence |!” exclaimed his wife, im- 
patiently. “I was dwelling on the matter last 
night, for I scarcely slept at all; and, this 
morning, two common-place childish things 
flashed a light over the past such as I never 
thought to see—yes, and I will see more. I 
will know when and where and how my 


wer died. I will compel Sir Jasper to tell 
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“Now, Charlotte, don’t run a tilt in the 
dark at your best friend!” interposed Mr. 
Chetwynde, 

“ Best friend!” she retorted, with infinite 
scorn, “ Worst enemy. I shall never think 
but that the repulsion I have always felt for 
that man, causeless and ungrateful as I have 
heard it called, had its root in some wrong 
felt and understood at the time; but for- 
gies long ago in all except. its effect. 

erhaps that very wrong may be connected 
with the scene that is dawning dimly and 
slowly upon me now.” 

“My dear, do please remember that all 
this time breakfast waits, and the coffee is 
growing cold, Let me offer you my arm,” 

Chetwynde looked annoyed at her hus- 
band’s persistent disbelief, and chose to walk 
dowan-stairs alone, 


Il, 


Wuen Sir Jasper Carghill was in town, he 
occupied a great house in a dull, aristocratic 
square, which had belonged to the family 
for generations, He was a bachelor, very 
wealthy, and very ostentatious; but, at heart, 
he was penurious in the extreme. This re- 
spectable vice had increased upon him with 
his years, and he was said to have saved so 
much money, that it could be reckoned with 
difficulty, He came to London soon after 
the Chetwyndes, and professed to be quite 
grieved and shocked to find where they had 
retreated to. He would get George a Govern- 
ment situation; he would help him in any 
way he liked best, for his wife’s sake. Only 
before people knew him to be in town, he 
must come out of that stuccoed villa. Sir 
Jasper seemed to have taken a special dis- 
like both to the house and its locality ; but 
Mrs. Chetwynde said it was as good as they 
could afford. The neighbourhood was suffi- 
ciently open and healthy*for the children, and 
she, for her part, was not disposed to move, 

“ And besides, Sir Jasper,” she added, in 
her decided, high-spirited way, “I have got 
certain ideas into my head about this house, 
which I intend to have cleared up, I am 
persuaded that I have been in it before, and 
that I lived here with my mother—What do 
you say to that ?” 

“T say, my dear, that you had better con- 
sult your physician,” was the reply. 

i do not see how that is to help me,” re- 
plied Mrs, Chetwynde, coolly. “Come up- 
stairs, and I will show you the rvom that 
revived all my dormant recollections,” 

“Excuse me, Charlotte; I am not so 
young as I have heen, and I would rather not 

o up-stairs: not being subject to frivolous 
llucinatious of any sort likely to reward 
the exertion.” 

“This is no hallucination,” persisted Mrs, 
Chetwynde, 

“ My love, don’t hark back upon this sub- 
ject—you see how disagreeable it is to Sir 
Jasper,” interposed her husband, 
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Everybody saw this. He looked black and 
thwarted as a thunder-storm. “How can 
you pretend to recollect anything about your 
mother?” he said, avoiding her eye. “She 
died as mad as a March hare, more than 
five-and-thirty years ago. You were a mere 
baby of four years old when you went to live 
at Carghill. 1t is impossible you can recollect 
anything.” 

“Come up to the girls’ room, and I will 
prove to you that I am right.” 

“A persistent woman always has her will,” 
said Sir Jasper, sourly. 

They went up-stairs together, Sir Jasper 
in no very pleasant temper. Olivia was 
oe at the centre table when they 
entered; and, instead of heeding what Mrs. 
Chetwynde was saying, he leant over the 


girl, teasing her about her letter—Was it to | 


her lover, or to one of her many dearest 
friends ? 
himself, and behaved in a way unusual to 
him. 

“Now, Sir Jasper, do not attempt to say 
you don’t believe me now!” said Mrs. Chet- 
wynde, standing on the hearth, and looking 
at him steadily. “I saw the startled look 
in your eye as we came in at the door. Some- 
thing in this place strikes your memory, 
too.” 

“T never saw the room in my life before,” 
growled the baronet pettishly. 

She marched up to him, and made him face 
her, as she enunciated the following question 
with a suppressed vehemence that was 
painful to see and to hear: 

“Sir Jasper, have you no recollection of a 


sick woman lying here on a bard bed with a} 


shriekingchild clinging round her neck? Have 
you no recollection of a pitiless intruder 
tearing them apart? If you have not, your 
memory is failing you. You were the 
pitiless intruder. I saw you with the ridge 
of curls rising on your head, as it used to 
do, when you leant over Livy, just now. 
You have dressed your hair in that old way 
again.” 

Sir Jasper laughed, but not naturally. 

“ Charlotte, my tragedy queen, it is a new 
wig. My doctor bade me weara wig. So I 
did it. l’ll tell the maker, that he may use 
your blunder as a puffing advertisement.” 

Mrs, Chetwynde let her hand drop heavily 
upon his arm. “Sir Jasper,” she said, “ I 
will have it out of you. Ridicule will not put 
me off the track, Nothing shall put me off it, 
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He looked not quite master of 


[Conducted py 

“Unmask what? Didn’t I save your 
mother and you from starvation ?” 

“You had your interest in it!” retorted 
Mrs, Chetwynde. “Every seeming good act 
you ever did, had its base motive. Who 
made my mother write those self-accusatory 
letters you once showed me? Never were 
they done of her own free will! They were 

| far more like the composition of a romancist, 
|than the outpouring of a heart-broken and 
dishonoured woman!” Mrs, Chetwynde’s 
| voice was loud and passionate : her husband 
|and the rest came up to see what was the 
matter. As she went on railing at Sir 
Jasper, her husband soothingly said: “ Hush, 
my dear Charlotte, hush! Remember the 
children.” 

| “J do remember them. I call them all 
to witness, that I here declare Sir Jasper 
Carghill to have been my worst enemy and 
theirs, and my mother’s most of all. He has 
tampered with the truth. I believe that, 


|for his own vile ends, he has cast a false 
| blot upon his brother’s name. See how he 
y eye. Look at him, observe 
1e quivers and shrinks from 


\shrinks from m 
him! See how 
me!” 

Sir Jasper declined to submit to such a 
general scrutiny, and slunk out of the room, 
saying: “I’m sorry for you, George ; but it 
is very clear that the excitement has been 
too much for her, with the strong hereditary 
| predisposition to insanity. She isher wretched 
mother over again.” 

He left the house; and Mr. Chetwynde, 
fearful of he dared not acknowledge what, 
bent all his efforts to the soothing and | 
quieting of his wife’s mind. 

She would not be soothed: she would not 
be quieted, She would not give up one of her 
assertions, or admit for a moment that she 
might be mistaken, Ordinarily, she was a 
| woman of plain sound sense, possessing an 
even cheerful temper. She was not prone to 
whims or fancies of any kind; but, when she 
conceived an idea, or a suspicion, she held it 
fast with singular tenacity. Sir Jasper’s 
cruel suggestion wore an air of great plausi- 
bility. Reverses of fortune have thrown fine 
‘minds off their balance often, and it did, 
| indeed, seem like the trick of a disordered 

imagination, that Mrs. Chetwynde should 
speak of herself as remembering events that 
had happened in her babyhood, forty years 
before. Her husband reasoned with her in 
vain, but he would not believe her, The only 





Where did your elder brother’s wife die ;—| persons in the household who were in the least 


mind, I say his wife?” 


struck by the possible truthfulness of her 


Sir Jasper shrugged his shoulders com-| reminiscences were Nurse Bradshaw and her 


passionately. “ Now, Charlotte, what is the | daughter Olivia. 
good of this scene?” he asked, persuasively. 
Your} perhaps this might be one of them. Mrs 


“Your pride will make you mad. 


Nurse allowed that very 
strange things did sometimes happen, 


fancies are almost as outrageous and extra-| Chetwynde seemed satisfied by her ee 
vagant as your poor mother’s delusions partisanship; and, becoming less excel 


were.” 


retired to consult with her faithful servant | 


“ Would you make me out crazed, because to what steps would be most likely to lead 0 


I would unmask—” 


{a solution of the mystery. 
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| over her child, saying, she had destroyed her 
Tit. |own and its good name for ever, by some 
Tue next day, Mrs. Chetwynde and Nurse’ concession she had made; that she could not 
Bradshaw found themselves, by eleven o’clock | bear its presence, for it reproached her ; and 
jin the morning, in the waiting-room of an! she sent it out of the room. While she was 
eminent physician. They bad discovered that in this condition, Sir Jasper returned ; and, 
this gentleman had begun practice there at, in spite of the mother’s frenzy and my ser- 
| the required date, and had patients mentally| vant’s resistance, he forced the little girl 
| afflicted under his care in that place; but! from the house. The same evening Alice 
| that he had not remained in it long. After! herself escaped, and all subsequent efforts to 
| waiting for nearly half-an-hour, Dr. Urling| trace her, living or dead, proved vain.” 
appeared. Mrs, Chetwynde put her questions} “Sir Jasper told me always that she was 





with straightforwardness and simplicity ; the 
| physician replied concisely, 

| He remembered Sir Jasper Carghill’s 
| placing‘under his care a young woman named 
| Alice Bell, afflicted with certain delusions, 
| She was allowed to have her child with her, 
Sir Jasper had represented her as his elder 
| brother’s mistress; and her delusions were 
| that she had been married to Sir Rupert 
| Carghill in Scotland ; and that the present 


dead;” said Mrs. Chetwynde. “ Docter 
Urling, do you believe her to have been 
mad }” 

“If a delusion on any one point possesses 
the mind, we say the patient is a mono- 
maniac, Alice Bell was said to have sucha 
delnsion when sent to me, and she persisted 
in it strenuously.” 

“ But if it were no delusion ?” 

Doctor Urling shook his head. Mrs, Chet- 


baronet was the author of a conspiracy to| wynde repeated her question. 

| deprive her child of its legal rights. She| Alice Bell was friendless, and I was poor. 
was fretful; but never violent, and it had | She wished to remain with me, and Sir Jasper 
| never been necessary to place her under| paid for her handsomely. Altogether she was 
| Personal restraint. She was very handsome, | not more than six months under my roof ; but 
| naturally intelligent and amiable, and pas-/that was long enough to show me surveil- 
| slonately fond of her child. Dr. Urling had | lance was unnecessary. She knew, and I knew, 
more than once wished to discharge her} also, that if I discharged her she might be 
as perfectly capable of managing herself! sent to some other place, where no help could 
and her affairs; but she had such a terror] reach her ; but I was never Sir Jasper’s 











of Sir Jasper, that she begged him to 
| keep her safe with her child from his 
machinations, 

“Then she died in your house?” said Mrs, 
Chetwynde. 
_ “No,” replied Dr. Urling, rather hesi- 
| tatingly. “She began at last not to feel her- 
self secure with me. Her delusions returned 
as strongly as ever; and, one night during 
ashort absence of mine in the country, she left 


the house, and neither I nor Sir Jasper ever | 


| succeeded in obtaining the slightest trace of 
her afterwards.” 


Mrs, Chetwyndeshuddered. “ Dr. Urling, | 
Had [| 


that poor woman was my mother. 
been taken from her before she fled? Was 
itin search of me she cast herself loose 
upon the world ?” 

“I fear it was. Sir Jasper had been that 
day, and removed you it my absence.” 

“Doctor Urling, my mother was uo more 
| Mad thanIam. Her so-called delusion was 
| the truth, Sir Jasper had his own interests 
| © serve in proving her dishonoured and 
| Msane. Tell me all you remember of her 


e8ca) ” 

te Wien I returned home, my housekeeper 
informed me that, early in the day, Sir Jasper 
Carghill had been to see Alice Bell; that 
the had heard high altercation going on 


in the room between them mingled with the 
child’s cries ; that, when she attempted 
© enter, she found the door fastened. 
hen Sir Jasper left, the nurse went into 
the room, and found Alice raving and crying 


tool—never.” 

Doctor Urling had not an honest eye; he 
had contradicted himself more than once ; 
but Mrs, Chetwynde was clear-witted enough 
herself to sift the grain from the chaff; and, 
having obtained all the clue that she could 
to the making out of the truth, she went 
straight to Sir Jasper Carghill told him 
what she had learnt, and from whom she had 
learnt it. 

He was confused at first ; but, recovering 
himself quickly, he told her she was a fool, 
defied her to injure him, and ordered her to 
leave the house, and never to cross its thres- 
hold again. 

When Mrs. Chetwynde’s family were con- 
vinced, from Doctor Urling’s admissions, that, 
her remembrance of the events she had seen 
transacted in that room were no ballucina- 
tions, they were only too eager to follow 
whatever she suggested, to clear up the mys- 
tery. An advertisement was inserted in all 
the leading English and foreign journals, 
offering a reward to any one who would come 
forward, and give information concerning 
one Alice Bell, who had escaped from a 
private lunatic asylum, about forty years 
ago, after having been cruelly deprived of her 
child. 


IV. 


For many months the advertisement re- 
mained unanswered. Then, one morning, the 
readers of the Times met the following reply, 
“ Alice Carghill is living. Who seeks her?” 
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paper contained, “Alice Chetwyndes returned thither, taking Lady 
Carghill’s daughter seeks her. Thereis no Carghill with them, During those years 
danger.” After the lapse of a few more when Lady Carghill was lost, she had Yived 
days, “To those whose sympathy has at- as nurse in a great northern town, lovi 


tended the search of a daughter after her lost and comforting many; watchful over her 
mother, the information is given that they child from a distance, but never daring to 
|claim her. The name of Jasper Carghill made 
ble, even when he was dead. 


are re-wnited.” 
On the Christmas-eve next after the Chet-' her trem 
wyndes came to London, Sir Jasper Carghill) ———- 
lay reluetantly gasping out bis life im the 
presence of his physieian and his hired 
nurse. Doctor Urting had just intimated I am not 
to him that if he had any worldly disposi-| world is a 
tions to make he had no time to lose.| believe, has appeared before. F am not about 
Naturally enough, after having held to the|to compare my fellow-creatures to players, | 
world so closely for more tham seventy years, | because that comparison was common-place | 
he was very unwilling to leave it now. He/in the time of Queen Elizabeth. Masks, ag | 
was im full possession of his senses, dying, | distinguished from faces, is my little grain of 
as it were, with his eyes open to the lapsing | common-place, which I am going to beat ont | 


ees 
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about to observe that all the 
stage, because that remark, | 








of time, and the approach of eternity: his in a somewhat spreading and ill-natured 


reflections appeared to be those of remorse 
and self-aceusation. 

Suddenly there was a ring at the hall-bell ; 
it echoed throngh the house, and into the 
silence of the sick man’s chamber dismally. 
He demanded to know who rang so loudly, 
and at that untimely season. The nurse went 
out to see, and returning, said: “It is Mrs. 
Chetwynde, and a woman who will not give 
her name.” 

“Tt is Rupert’s wife, Urling,—it is that | 
Aliee Bell;—what can they want here?) 
Does Charlotte know I am so ill?” said Sir! 
Jasper, hoarsely. “Willtheycomein?” | 

It seemed so. They were already standing! 
on the mat outside the door—a feeble, | 
weary woman, grey-haired, and wild-eyed, | 
elingmg fearfully to her proud, impulsive 
ehild. ‘Those within heard her shrill whisper, | 
“Ts it safe here? is it safe, Charlotte? Sir) 
Jasper is a cruel enemy.” 

Lady Carghill’s enemy was dead, 

Doctor Urling announced the fact with 
professional gravity and deference. 

“Come away, Charlotte, come away,” whis- 
pered Lady Carghill, as her daughter would | 
have entered the room. 

“It is geod to look on a dead enemy,” 
replied Mrs. Chetwynde ; and passing the 
physician by, she went in. 

“Sir Jasper did you right at last,” said 
Doetor Urling ; “he spoke of Alice Bell as 
his brother Rupert’s wife.” 

“We could have righted ourselves without 
his confession. God forgi e him!” 
repeated a feeble 


“God forgive him! 
“God forgive him, and 


voice near the door. 
all of us.” 

“Come away, mother. I think your prayer 
must be a mill-stone round his neck now, 
heavier than any curse! ” 

“It is all over, Charlotte. The poverty, 
and the fear, and the suffering, and I am 
safe now: I have you again. Let us go 
home.” 

‘The savings of Sir Jasper Carghill’s penu- 
rious life, bought back Harringby. The 


be 
P 


| 


manner. 

How many houses do I know that are 
open glass-houses, in which the inhabitants, | 
like monkeys in a cage, are always playin 
antics for the amusement of their friends a 
the public? Hfundreds ; thousands ; tens of | 
thousands. How many of these people are 
not living under a mask which is never | 
thrown off—night or day—as long as anyone 
is found to gaze upon them? Not one ;—I | 
am grieved to say it. 

Honesty is not rare ; virtue is plentifal; 
courage can be had for the asking; but 
people will not be natural; they scorn repose, 
they are always striking an attitude; they | 
are always “going in” for something. 

There is my fearfully active friend, with 
his very transparent mask, who is always 
going in for energy. His presence is like a 
whirlwind. He cannot sit still. He was in 
Paris —. He will be on the topof | 
Snowdon to-morrow. He came up from 
Cambridge this morning to keep an appoint- | 
ment, and he has just ten minutes to spare, 
which he bas considerately devoted to me. | 
And what am I doing? Smoking my pi 
in my slippers and dressing-gown, as usual! | 
Ah, well: all men are not made alike. Of | 
course I have heard of his starting two daily | 
ewspapers, organising anew line of American 
acket-ships, and getting into Parliament for | 
an Irish borough, since the week before last? | 
IT was not aware that he was the sole con- | 
tractor for the Great Trunk Railroad of | 
California? Oh, yes. Passed five weeks in 
railway express carriage, issuing orders to 
‘clerks and workpeople, who leaped im and | 
out at certain stations. Some people can 
do these things; others sink under them. 
Capital story about a “boots,” at Mancher 
ter. Asked to be called, with hot water, # | 
four a.m., but the waiter forgot to put 1b om | 
the slate. Walked into the coffee-room # 
the hotel at twelve fifteen, p.m.; and, when 
\the Boots came in with his cap in his hand, 
‘apologising for the waiter’s neglect, told him 
'I had been to London and back sinee them 
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| shall go and see 
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and had forgotten all about it, Astonish-| cannot be settled with ready money >. and he 
ment of Boots quite amazing. Of course I considers the legal system of fimes a con- 
im whea his new mansion vineing proof of the correctness of his 


is built. Plans just decided upon; founda-| opinions. If he ran over a child in the street 


| tion scooped out; all to be finished, under or shot a peasant-boy instead of a partridge, 
| heavy penalties, in twenty-one days. 


Good he would pull out his sand-bag purse. before 
bye. O, my poor head! |the magistrate, and ask, “How much?” 
Not very dissimilar from this violent with the most provoking confidence. His 
mummer, is my friend who wears the robust wealth is of the electro-plated kind, and 
mask—who goes in for rude health and its ostentation is im proportion to its shal- 
ruddy vigour. He is always draining a pot | lowness, 
of porter, with a loud smack of the lips,| Another wearer of a mask, who contrasts 
stamping his feet, striking his chest, and forcibly with the last, is my extremely deli- 
iving imaginary blows from the shoulder. cate friend, who goes in for refinement and 


| ga three-mile trot down; he scorns tea, coffee, 


oo Fe S = 





| pure metallic currency. 


2. ie es <— we ee! one 


e rises at six every morning (summer or, 
winter); he leaps into a cold-water bath 
(summer or winter), sometimes half-full of 
ice; he takes a three-mile spin up hill, and | 
eggs, and toast, and breakfasts on half-raw | 
beefsteaks, stale bread, and porter. He plays 
a good deal at cricket, and he almost lives in| 
the open air; he has never had a day’s ill- 
ness in his life, and he does not know what 
a doctor’s bill means; he weighs fourteen | 
stone, but every ounce of flesh upon him is 
as firm as india-rubber (feel and try), and he 
only wonders any sensible person can hesi-| 
tate for a moment to follow his example. | 
Nothing disagrees with him. He can stop 
up all night ; he can drink bad wine; he can 
digest pork-pies, welsh-rarebit, and lobster- 
salad, washed down with punch that is made, 
to suit asalamander. Wonderful! Though 
his mask is as broad and palpable asa giant’s 


' in a paptomime, he never loses an oppor- 


tunity of thrusting it urider my nose. 
Another wearer of a broad, coarse mask, is 

my ready-mouey friend, who goes in for uni- 

versal power, based upon cash capital. His 


| funds may not be extensive—I know he is 


not very rich—but he makes the most of the 
ods with which the gods have provided | 
im. He likes large, heavy coins, that 


| make o substantial show ; and crowns, half- 


crowns, and thick copper pennies must have 
been created for his special gratification, 
His purse is like a huge sand-bag, not 


| easily forgotten, and it is no wonder he was 
| Bever known to leave it behind him, He’ 


considers no man wealthy, no matter what! 


| bis landed or other property may be, unless 
| he can command a stout bagful of the circu- 
lating medium. 
_Rotes, he despises bank-cheques, and he 


He does not like bank-! 


takes his stand firmly as an individual on a 


It is his boast that he never yet owed a’ 
nny fora single hour; and it is also his 
ther boast that he never will. He smiles 

at debtors’ prisons, insolvent courts, and 

lawyers’ offices ; as, he says, that such places 

Were never meant for him. He throws his 

heavy purse on the counter when he is driv- 

aif & hard bargain, and he trusts to its 
silent power to bring him off in triumph, He 
knows, or affects to know, of nothing that’ 


an elegant state of repose. His nerves are 
very fine; his taste is exquisite; he cannet 
bear popular pictures, populay music, or 
popular literature; he hears the bellowi 
of stage-tragedians, and the trumpet-song in 
the opera of Puritani, without moving from 
his comfortable chamber-couch ; he once ate 
a pea ; he once sawa masterpiece of Turner's 
ainting, and he had a brain-fever which 
asted several daya; he never had a coat 
that fitted him properly, or a well-made pair 
of boots; he would not be a member of Par- 
liament for twenty thousand a-year; he 
thinks the ballet is not what it used to be; 
he says that people do not dress now-a- 
days, but jump about in sacks ; he has been to 
Brighton, but never to Ramsgate,—thank 
Heaven, he has not yet fallen so low as that, 
He would not be introduced to my energetic 
or my robust masker for all the wealth of 
Australia. 

He can see nothing to amuse him in 
town, and he abbors the rude, half-savage 
sports of the field, He calls his valet, and 
finding that no turbot is to be had in the 
market, he requests to be left undisturbed 
in bed, until the same hour on the follow- 
ing day, 

‘his wearer of a thin, transparent mask 
may be called a rather prejudiced man, if 
anything so vigorous as prejudice can exist 
in 80 affectedly feeble a body. He has a 
contrast in the person of another masker, 
whose pride it is to go in for universal 
liberty of opinion. 

My friend who wears the unprejudiced 
mask, is never tired of ealling himself a 
citizen of the world. He belongs to no coun- 
try; he has no national feeling. He would 
sleep in a double-bedded room with a negro, 

a red Indian, or a Malay pirate. He knows 
no distinction of caste, colour, or position ; 


land he cannot understand why the eternal 


principles of right and freedom should be 
thought good in one latitude and longitude, 
and bad in another, So far I could agree 
with him, if he was not so dreadfully con- 
scious of his attitude. George the Fourth 
may have been no better than the late King 


‘of Oude, but it is rather antithetical (if not 


treasonable) to say so. My friend in the 
unprejudiced maak is as lenient to indivi- 


duals as he is to nationalities, His opinion 
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upon the alleged tyranny of Richard the 


Third is suspended while he waits for further 
evidence. 

He considers the case not proved against 
many notorious criminals of history, and he 
is compelled in every company fo check all 
abuse of their memories. He married a lineal 
descendant of the late Mrs. Brownrigg, to 
show his superiority to names and connections. 
for the same reason he chooses his servants 
from the gaols and the street, aud passes 
by the possessors of long character pedi- 
grees, 

He carries into private life the calmness of 
the judicial bench, and he is excessively 
avnoyed at any public comments upon a case 
that is under judgment. Here, also, I could 
agree with him, if his mask was not quite so 
transparent. He will salute a cats’-meat man 
in the middle of Regent Street ; if the cats’- 
meat man had the advantage of knowing 
him in his youth. He believes in no mon- 
strosities of foreign dress or cookery, until he 
has patiently tried the garments, and tasted 
all the dishes. He has appeared in the 
Chinese slipper, to the manifest torture of 
his feet; and he has tasted of birds’-nests 
and stewed kittens to the evident torture of 
his stomach. 

To such a pitch does he carry his mas- 
querade, full in the public gaze, that he 
affects to feel more pride in being seen talk- 
ing to the common hangman, than receiving 
a mark of familiar recognition from the 
greatest hero of the day. 

These are only some few representative 
men in masks—picked at random from the 
social mascuerade—who have the talent to 
be artificial, but not the courage to be natu- 
ral, As I look upon them I become, however 
unwillingly, one of the posturing crowd my- 
self; and though shrouded in that small 
eynical mask (which is so easy to put on), I 
am willing to throw off my disguise if they will 
abandon theirs, and to welcome them gladly 
as men and as brothers. 


ENVY. 


Hz was the first always : Fortune 
Shone bright in his face. 

I fought for years ; with no effort 
He conquer’d the place: 

We ran ; my fect were all bleeding, 
But he won the race. 


Spite of his many successes, 
Men loved him the same ; 

My one pale ray of good-fortune 
Met scviling and blame ; 

When we err’d, they gave him pity, 
But me—only shame. 


My home was still in the shadow, 
His lay in the sun: 

I long’d in vain : what he ask’d for 
It straightway was done. 

Once I staked all my heart’s treasure, 
We play’d—and he won. 
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Yes ; and just now I have seen him, 
Cold, smiling, and blest, 

Laid in his coffin. God help me! 
While he is at rest, 

I am cursed still to live :—even 
Death loved him the best. 


IN AFRICA. 


I wap squeezed Gibraltar dry, like one of 
those oranges with rough white kid linings 
that now lie in the London murky fire-place 
at my feet. There was not a drop more 
juice in it. IE had from the hotel win 
dow, through the green bars of the jalousies, 
watched the Moors at prayers, with their 
brown faces to the east. I bad made a note 
of the purple, pigeon’s-neck ruffle of the sea, 
when the Levanter passed and skimmed it 
| with its wings. On the subaltern’s maxim 
of Never walk if you can ride, I had taken a 
flea-bitten grey from old Khododendron’s 
stables, where the hulk of the broken-down 
Hansom wallowed at the door, and had 
| gone all round the Rock, from Waterport 
| Gate, where the plaided fish lie for sale, all 
|round the Marble precipice, toothed with 
cannon, and grinning with embrasures, to 
Catalan Bay, that quiet, storm-washed fish- 
ing-station, with its melancholy one officer on 
duty. I had been out to the Highlander'’s 
| tents, been féted with bitter beer, and had 
seen the brave young officer who was thrown 
over the bridge near Roque, while scudding 
| home from the cork-woods in a state of rum- 
| punch, as the camp phrased it. The guides, 
Rafael and Mesias, had shown me every- 
thing for a few hard dollars. I had been 
introduced to the monkeys, and thought 
them deserving of promotion, as they sat 
| chained to pillars, and dressed in little scarlet 
jackets outside Spanker’s and Driver's doors, 
I had even—after a look in at the Romish 
|church, which I at first mistook for the 
theatre, and another look at the half-Moorish 
Protestant church—clambered to the higher 
‘regions of the garrison library, where I 
|had been shown, through a glass door, the 
j}awful Governor himseli—terror of subs— 
‘reclining on a sofa, and reading the Times 
(only six days old) with infinite relish ; a cer- 
tain proof that he is of our common species. 
had heard the Jews howling at their syna- 
gogue like so many invoking priests of Baal. 
had been with Spanker on a tour of inspec 
tion through the barracks, and bad seen the 
|men rolling up and ticketing their bedding, 
\cleauing their belts, and polishing their 
jmuskets. In fact, I had done the Rock, 
i subs, monkeys, scorpions, martinets, Jews, 
Spaniards, and all. 
| What a curious instance of human malice 
and perversity it is, that, if you are going 
a roilway journey, a kind friend always 
stops to read you the last collision and loss 
of life at W:lverhampton: if by sea, the 
| Burning of the Kent East Indiaman is lent 
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Obarles Dickens.) 
you as a travelling companion. Now that I 
was going to Africa, Major Macgillicuddy 
would hold me by the button (that button 
he had already loosened), and tell me, in a 
low, bass whisper, that only ten days ago a 
brig had been brought into the government 
harbour, picked up by some vessel ou the 
Barbary coast, with the name carefully 
seraped out, and the decks bloody. 1 had 
better take care. Was my life insured? 
Could he lend me a Colt’s revolver, with all 
the latest improvements, It was a pity such 
a deuced pleasant fellow (here I blushed, of 
course) should throw away his life to see a 
mere Spanish garrison-town. Did | know that 
it was the common talk of Gib that the 
Spaniards were about to proclaim war on the 
| Moors, for their attack on Mellilla? He had | 
| been, indeed, distiuctly informed that chests 
| of dollars were arriving every day, under 
convoy, at Algeciras for war purposes, The 
Emperor of Morocco, one very reliable 
account said, had struck the Spanish am- 
bassador at Fez, and threatened him with 
the bastinado ; but he had escaped at night, | 
dressed as a date-merchant, to'Timbuctoo. ‘The 
Beef-boat captain, So-and-so, told a friend of 
| Colonel Martingale, who told Simms of the 
Hundred-and-Second, who was a bosom friend 
of his (Major Macgillicuddy’s), only that morn- | 
ing, that not a Spaniard showed himself | 
on the wails at Ceuta, but he was instantly 
eee by the Moorish matchlockmen. Now 
knew perfectly well the Major cared no| 
more for me than he did for the last pack 
of cards he flung under the table, and that 
if my head dangled at the saddle of a Rif 
camel to-morrow night, it would not spoil | 
his appetite for one day. I knew, moreover, 





that the Major’s hearsay was mere floating | 
gossip, maliciously exaggerated to annoy me 
(some men cannot resist the pleasure of 
tasting the power of giving pain); and, | 
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Africa, a new quarter of the wor'd, is all be- 
fore us; 80 let that white fever-cloud hang 
about the flag-statf and Saint Michael’s cave, 
where the treacherous Spaniards once hid, as 
long as it like. Let Colonel Martinet put 
the whole yarrison on bread and water, 
and the Town-Major sweep the streets with 
grape. We are free! 

To tell the truth (why should I be 
ashamed of it ?) I felt, as I put my foot into 
the bilge-water puddle at the bottom of the 
Algegiras ferry-boat, that slight fever of 
anxiety which travellers often feel on taking a 
sudden and uncertain step: a tremor such as 
the bravest man may feel; and which is a 
tingle of the nerves, not a chill of the heart. 
It is what men carrying scaling-ladders feel, 
and what the officer who volunteers to head 
a forlorn hope feels. It is natural, and not 
unbecoming the thoughtful brave man. It is 
all very wellto tell me that that young Guards- 
man I just met smiling and showing his teeth 
in Regent Street, with a bunch of violets at 
his button-hole, would not have felt so. For 
my part, [ think the man who sees a danger 
and yet faces it, is braver than the wild Irish- 
man with the bloodshot eyes, who rams his 
hot head into the blazing mouth of an eighteen- 
pounder, and pays the natural consequence, 
You must remember the difference, too 
—when you laugh at my hesitation at a 
mere five hours’ sail—all the world over, be- 
tween the outdoor man and the indoor man. 
My nerves have all come to the surface, with 
much introspection, and the fretting of per- 
eee thinking. For certain things, I would 
et them cut my heart out; but you must 
not wonder if I do not smoke and sing all the 
time of the operation, as a sailor does whose 
leg is being cut off; or if I shudder just a 
trifle at the first glitter of the surgeon’s 
knife. When I hint the possibility of danger 
vo Fluker, he makes a face, and takes a look 





moreover, as all indolent people do, he took! inside a tankard of bitter ale, and says, 
delight in stopping another man’s activity.|“He daresay he shall pull through ;” and 
So I replied nothing, but gravely nodded, certainly, if his mental pull will be any- 
and went off to pack up my out-at-elbows| thing like that miraculous pull which he 
trunk, and hurry the Arab captain. | took at the pale ale, I quite agree with 

Pushing and elbowing through a crowd of/ him. Fluker was thinking of the jewel- 
red and green boats, with lateen sails bent| colour of sea-water; of the effect of white 
back like a hare’s ears when she ruus before} sails against blue skies ; of red-turbaned 
the hounds, I and Fluker, my artist companion, | heads telling against white mosque walls; of 
push off from Calpe, the Pillar of Hercules, | the red scarf, that carries the colour through 
which the jeaolus Phoenicians kept as a toll-| the picture; and I knew it was impossible to 
gate, beyond which no strangers might pass;| make him realise the fact that we might be 
though they had no cannon then, to shoot at swooped up in our flight across the Gut by a 
them with, as we have now. We do not care| Rit galley. SoI let him alone ; knowing that 
how whether the rock is like a couchant | nothing but a torrent of sabres pouring on 
sphynx, or a bucket, as the Greeks compared | our deck would ever convince him that such 
it to; indifferent to us whether its nawe is| infamous, illegal, unconstitutional, un-English 
Hebrew, and means a caved mountain, or| conduct was possible, even in those latitudes, 





Pheenician, and means the night watch-tower. 
@are going to the lion country, and leave 
the burnt rock for antiquarians to grub about 
48 long as they like. When Gib’s gun-fire 
sounds to-night at Ave Maria time, we shall 
far away, far away from its videttes. 


Besides, Fluker was one of those unpractical, 
unworldly men, who if he had wanted to 
stick up on the door of his London chambers, 
“Gone in the country: back in a week,” 
would have stuck it up with his diamond 
shirt-pin, and not thought more about that 
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ecious ornament except to wonder where| who pretend, with equally affected seve 
had lost it. Besides, if he had been taken| rity, to open every packet that they know 
risoner, he would have painted a portrait of| contains nothing, The ferry boatswain hag 
bis master, and bought himself off in a week,| been veund for pence, and we are landed, 
like Fra Lippo Lippi, the clever, erratic, im- ready for the zebee that with quaint latteen 
provising, inconsequential fellow ; or been rig, I see bobbing and dipping out away 
made prime vizier to the Emperor of Moroeco, yonder, where the cows are being “swum” 
and married his daughter. SoI let him hug off alongside of boats full of soldiers and 
his black tin colour-box, and go off to the herdsmen, all bound for the Seven Hills and 
boat, singing something about— | Ceuta on the African shore. 
| As I walk up to the hotel through the 
unthrifty sand, strewn with star-fish and 
intestine relics of departed mullet not yet 
'deodorised by the great scavenger sun, the 
Arab captain, who talks reasonable English, 
The ferry-boat is full of barefooted fisher- tells me that Algegiras is almost supported 
women, who, grinning and chattering, load by the smuggling of cigars and cottons from 
every one on board with English cotton hand-| Gib ; as indeed are half the small towns on 
kerchiefs, which we are to smuggle for them. the neighbouring Spanish coast. The last 
As for Fluker, he was ranting that the sea, Aleaide, he assures me, retired on quite a 
we were ploughing through was so much fortune realised in this patriotic and honour- 
liquid sunshine, whereas it seemed to my able way. The women I saw go over daily 
vulgar eyes, just, an ocean of pale sherry. in the ferry-boat and daily smuggle. Every 
One old Sycorax of a crone, with nutcracker now and then,to keep up appearances, like the 
mouth and hairy chin, so stuffed him with London police with Leu gambling-houses, 
smuggled goods, that he was full up to the the officers make a swoop, and clear out the 
brim, sleeves, trousers, pockets, waistcoat—)| whole trip of run cottons. I asked him if 
everything! I resisted a rival witch, who) murders by robbers were common in Alge- 
began to load me in the same way, and put her giras. The Arab, shrugging up his hood, 
far from me, in spite of all her grinning and) said he had heard of but one in twenty years 
wheedling, and all the deprecating hand- he had known the place, and that was an 
wavings of the sturdy barefooted rowers; for English gentleman murdered near Ronda by 
we were not yet in the Robinson Crusoe two escaped galley-slaves from Cadiz. The 
zebec with the tawny red sails and the gentleman was riding in the mountains ; his 
painted Carthaginian prow of the true bean- sister stayed behind at a turn of the road to 
pod shape. Swiftly, with the great whale- sketch, when she heard a shot; and, riding 
back of a rock perpetually im our eyes, forward, found her brother dead; the thieves | 
we skimmed along, and flew, and tacked, had, it is supposed, followed him and been | 
and wheeled in the Dantzic gold water of lying in wait. They were both garotted, | 
that luminous Pactolus. The men with though the Spaniards petitioned hard for 
their bare bull chests, toiling at the great them. 
oars, ran headlong about with the rope that Algegiras we found asleep as fast as 
the moving sail dragged and lugged at ever. ‘Chat scene of two great English vic 
viciously, tories seems never to have recovered those 
Now the white fort and low shore of Alge- stunning blows on the head dealt by the 
giras is in view, with the cocked-hatted officials English fist, Half-naked boys im dirty 
in expeetant vigilance on the rough stone drawers still dabbled about the rocking fish- 
jetty, on which, under a roof of mat, the ing-boats. Vagabond loafers still slept with 
| sentinel nods and drowses—the rising their backs to new landed bales and sacks. 
and falling of the empty boats slowly mes-,There were still the string of porters un- 
merising him to sleep. Now the last. bundle loading millet from a Barbary barque. Still 
of cottons has been stowed away in hat and cows wading and swimming out to board 
bosom, and even those dried fish hide a, distant Beef-boats. Still naval-looking sol- 
small consignment of Manchester goods: now diera, drinking aniseed on sea-side wall- 
we bump the shore in hasty recognition, and benches. Still a distant salute from Gib, 
leap up on the broad slippery stones, in with jerking rings of sudden fire and thumps 
which process one fat old gentleman flops in in the sky as if heavy carpets were being 
between the boat and land, and is all but! beat, 
drowned. Fluker, intent on some emerald| All the streets and squares and bull-ring 
wash of water over stone, is busy with) and Prado of that dead carrion town I knew 


** Her hand is soft as a Guelder rose, 
And every bit as white, 
Her eye is dark as a summer eve, 
Or a violet by starlight.” 
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his red-covered pocket-book, which he is 
always consulting, like a priest his breviary 
—honest enthusiast for red hair and micro- 
secopie mustard and cress that he is! The 
old women are out sneaking with affected 
humility — treacherous as Jaels, Judiths, 
and WDalilahs,— past the grand officials, 


by heart, or rather by nose. I had even recon- 
noitred the intensely Spanish suburb, begin- 
ning with dusty lanes, hemmed in with o~ 
irrigating ditches, walled by plantations of 

reeds that kept whiapering some new court- 
secret of Midas ; then one-streeted villages of 
whitewashed huts with dirty, naked, ophthal- 


—— 
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mic children dragging about fish-tails as| caps with tassels, and dirty yellow jackets, 
| playthings at the doors ; then a few rambling| linen trousers, and hemp sandals (at least 
| prickly pear and angry aloes that stretched, those from Sancho Panza’s La Mancha), on 
their wild irritated arms as finger-posts, to their naked feet. Their knapsacks, made of 
lead you to the rolling earth-heaps and calf-skin, with the chesnut hair outside, lay 





rehed mule-tracks of the open country. 

o green, spongey turf there: no gracious 
| sheltering trees; no. Nothing but mere 
| brickyard refuse and Saffron Hill burnt-up 
| lumber, and strips of white and brown road 
| padded to dust here and there by scufiling 
mule-hoofs, 

1 do not know what diplomacy is not 


| necessary before we get our Ceuta passports. | 


There ismuch talking with Spanish semi-ofli- 
cial sponges, who hang about our doors, and 
| drop in by accident just at dinner-time. They 
| have no objection to cigars. They sip at our 
claret, brag of their national services, and of 
the governoy’s wisdom ; and eveutually, when 
we are sick to death of officialism and officials, 
bring us a sort of billet-order from the tardy 
governor representing us as English officers on 
a visit of inspection to the Ceuta garrison. It 
“ us, if we like, a right. to free quarters and 
ood, and is altogether so solemn, concescend- 
| ing, and lying a document, that Ben-Hatiz, 
| our Arab captain, treats it as a sort of Sul- 
tan’s firman, and strikes his forehead and 
breast with it, awfully, in true oriental 
| manner. 
| Thanks be to Allah, we are, at last, in the 
zebec, The Young Man’s Escape, just such a 
bark boarded Robinson Crusoe’s vessel off 
Salee, and we are bound for Barbarie. An oc- 


on the deck, with their tin pannakins for 
cooking strapped to them. Their muskets 
were, | observed, very rude and cunrbrous. 
| As for the rest of the passengers, they were 
mechanics, laden with mule harness, sacks of 
| loaves, and fruit, and shook down inte their 
| places before the vessel had gone many 
| miles, subsiding at last into perfect sea-sick 
Jonahs, who would have thanked you if 
| you had pitched them over to amy passing 
whale wanting a luncheon, The young 
| Soldiers began by placing themselves in gay 
; and picturesque attitudes on the piles of 
| fruit-bags, laughing and making faces at the 
poor women who sought refuge, covered up, 
(in sleep, from the rising nausea and giddi- 
| ness, as the vessel leaped and tripped over 
the waves that divided Europe from Africa, 
I, uot despising, yet not much disturbed by 
the pitch and toss of the boat, and the rise 
and fall of the horizon (to which we seemed 
to climb, only to drop from it directly) sat 
and talked. 

| Land Fluker, indeed, to get out of the way 
| of the sailors—who were singing a ballad 
| about a certain Don Antonio im chorus to the 
fat steersmau with the merry greasy face and 
| Bashaw stomach just off duty at the tiller— 
| threw ourselves on the deck. Presently, the 
| captain, grand in his striped burnoose, joined 











| ¢asion seized by Fluker to improvise a sortof| us, and lying down too (the song hushing, 
nautical comic song, which he sings to the! out of respect to the captain), he began to 
| delight of the grinning crew by snatches, in| discourse on the wonders of Tetuan, of its 








intervals of sea-sickness and note-taking : 


** The white moon’s flying fast, fast, fast, 
Over the white-capp’d sea, 
The scud is running arrow-swift, 
And we’re bound for Barbarie. 


*¢ Blue turbans watch us from the shore, 
Across the gold-green sea, 
Por we bring a crown of topaz stones 
For the Queen of Barbarie.” 


It. was a throb and struggle of oars, that 
spread out now like swallow’s wings, now 


like the legs of a centipede—a pull, a sway, a| 


lug at a rope, and we were on board the 
zebec, where we soon, Fluker and I, took up 
our quarters, near the immensely long handle 
of the tiller, which, im true lazy Spanish 
fashion, was managed by a rope, held by a 
fat, bare-footed sailor, who steered sitting 
down; which did not startle me, because I 
remembered that the helmsman of the Seville 
steamer, though a rogue “ tough as nails,” had 
a sort of music-stool, to enable him to get 
through his laborious work. 

The passengers are poor soldiers, smooth, 
brown-faced lads, going over with their 
mothers and sisters to join the garrison at 
Ceuta, and to furnish food for the Moorish 
vultures. They wore little boat-shaped blue 


boar-hunts, locust-trees, torpedo fish, and cus- 
toms. “No ale and spirits sold here,” said 
‘he. “The Prophet allows the Faithful no 
such indulgences; no, not even ginger-beer 
| or shandy-gaff, or what you English call gin 
and bittares.” 

“ He knows all our little national peculiari- 
| ties, this captain,” says Fluker, under-breath, 
| as he fathoms his coffee-coloured meerschaum 
| with his little finger. 

“ But then the Tetuan people allowed no 
| cheating in the caravanserais, He himself 
(Ben-Hafiz) had been charged too much, and 
had to complain to the Moorish governor, 
who instantly sent two blacks to oreg the 
innkeeper to prison, There were no Tarifa 
| landlords there. Had 1 heard of the Tarifa 
landlord, and what he said to the Duke of 
| Medina Coeli last June ?” 

|. Boi? 

“The duke lost his way, out quail shoot- 
ing, and had to spend the night at the inn at 
| Tarifa. The next day, when the bill came 
in the duke complained bitterly ; and, by 
' Allah ! I think the infidel was right, because 
the Spanish rogue had charged him a dollar 
a-piece for two eggs, ‘Rascal,’ he said, 
‘why, you can get eggs here every day two 
‘for a penny.’ ‘ Yon; said the fellow, grinuing, 
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as is the way of those cattle, ‘but we do not 
get a duke here every day.’” 
We laughed, and Fluker bursts out with— 


‘¢ The sea is washing emerald clear, 
The nodding palms I see, 

And I hear the cymbal beat, that shows 
We are coasting Barbarie.” 


The Arab went on: “I was myself born 
at Fez, and do not know much of these 
Tetuan people, whose manners do not re-| 
semble our own, though they believe in the | 
same God and the same Prophet. You| 
English would be surprised to see what I} 
have at Tangiers. I was once there during | 
the Ramadan, and saw the soldiers seize a} 
man caught stealing a case of dates from 
Mequinez, the sweetest and most golden- 
dusted there are in all Africa. They did not 
want any trial, They dragged him, after a 
short bastinado, up to the wall of the market- 
place, where there was a large iron ring. 
There they pulled off his turban, pulled up 
his sleeve, and cut his hand off. If you go, 
therefore, English gentlemen, to that Moorish 
city, take care of men with one hand; for 
they are rogues. Above all, avoid men with 
both hands cut off, for they are the Devil 
himself.” 

“And how, Ben-Hafiz, does this humane 
system work?” said Fluker, who had been 
shrugging his shoulders, to express dis- 
approval. 

“ Extremely well, English gentleman. 
People are so honest in that city, that if you 
were to-night to drop a purse of gold in the 
most frequented street, you would find it 
next day just where you left it.” 

“Come, come, old fellow,” says Fluker, 
move to speak, “draw it mild; you mean 
the purse, not the gold.” 

“The faithful man speaks faithfully,” says 
the Arab, scowling, but still grave aud quiet. 
“T speak of what | have seen.” Here flowed 
out some indistinct Arabic words, I am afraid | 
not complimentary to Fluker’s ancestors, par- 
ticularly his maternal relation. “Am I a dog, 
that I must swear by the Koran about every- 
thing I say ? I tell thee” (the more angry the | 
Arab got, the more oriental and scriptural his | 
language, I observed, became), “ you English 
have your law courts, your wigs made of cab- 
horses’ tails, your black bedgowns, and skins 
of woolly animals : we go before the Cadi, who 
hears both sides, and then drives every one 
out of the room, takes down evidence on a 
spare — of paper, gives his judgment, and 
tears up the record. ‘That is cur Arab way ;| 
and shall I be called a liar, and my father’s | 
grave be defiled, because your customs and | 
ours differ?” The captain here jerked out! 
angry orders to reef, just to cool his temper. | 

Fluker, rather frightened, said : ““Why, old 
fellow, you're not going to cut up rusty about 
that? I meant no harm. Here, let’s fill 
your pipe with some of this bird’s-eye: it’s 
capital good bird’s-eye, I can tell you. So— 
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[Condueted by 
‘* White roses bloomed in every cloud, 

White as the froth on the sea, 
As we shook out every swelling sail 

To speed to Barbarie.” 


The captain relented, and went on tellin 
us how nearly, he had heard, Prince Walde- 
mar of Prussia, while sketching, had been cut 
off by the Rif matchlockmen, and related 
how he himself, a year ago, had all but fallen 
into their hands. He was with an English- 
man of science, whom he was taking round 
the coast. They had been for an hour or 
two at the edge of a cave not far from Tet- 
uan, trying to cut from a rock under water 
a curious sort of webby nest, which the Arab 
described as netted like coral, yet fine as silk. 
They had partly succeeded, and had got back 
into the cave, when they felt hands on their 
shoulders, and saw two blacks, who had been 
watching them. Before, however, the blacks 
could proceed to use their swords, the escort 
had rushed in, disarmed them, and tied them 
back to back with cords. 

I do not know, indeed, what the irascible 
Ben-Hafiz would not have told us of the 
Rif men on camels, who come to Tangiers to 
buy at the market, had not at this moment 
Ceuta hove—I believe that is the right ex- 
pression—in sight. For a long time Gib had 
been lowering and lessening : now to a Prim- 
rose Hill, now to a mole-hill, now toa mole 
on Ocean’s cheek. We were at Ceuta; the 
town my countrymen, during the war, pru- 
dently garrisoned, much to the indignation of 
the ungrateful Spaniard. 

In the scuffle, jostle, and confusion of 
women’s bundles, soldiers’ knapsacks, leather 
mail-bags, and bread-sacks, I and Fluker 
are all but forgotten. The captain is shout- 
ing at the shore, the sailors are shouting at 
each other, hauling at ropes, all but the steers- 
man, who sits much troubled and disarranged ; 
for no Spanish crew will take a vessel in 
within a quarter of a mile of the shore. We 
are carted out into boats, into which, with 
acrobatic balancing and shin-breakings over 
oars and benches, we get, and are soon on 
the pier. 

I see nothing in Ceuta—the town of 
Seven Hills: the little decayed Rome, from 
whence the Berbers shipped to conquer 
Spain, slay Don Roderic, and furnish matter 
for a yawning epic—but rows and angles of 
decaying ramparts, and a slope of houses 
that seem slipping off into the sea. What 
I do see, and rejoice in, is far away to the 
right ; the mountainous green hills—the image 
of those of Devonshire grown old—running 
down to meet the waves and hear the latest 
tidings of the conquered country, away 
yonder—of whose houses certain turbaned 
men here, in Africa, still keep the title-deeds 
and keys. There they stretch away like a 
rolling green desert ; treeless but verdant, 
with only here and there the whitewashed 
walls of a Moorish hut to break the solitary 
grandeur of that greenness, 
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“There is one thing,” I said to Fluker, as | 


a rejoicing touter bore us off to the only inn 
ot the place. “We are in Africa, that alone 
is a delight and a rapture.” 

“Keep saying Africa to me,” says Fluker, 
' “I can’t realise it. It’s more like going to 
} Herne Bay; though I had one or two mis- 
givings of stomach.” 

“One or two! how some men—but, there, 
never mind,” 

I said nothing; I was so proud of having 
set my wandering foot in Africa. 

“Lead on!” said Fluker, grandly to the 
touter, who had made himself agroaning Atlas 
under our portmanteaus, forgetting he did 
not know English ; but then Fluker, though 


he has sometimes a good deal of presence of | 


mind, is generally so absent with his art and 
his verses, There, again, only hear him, in 
Africa, singing : 


The whale is spouting fore and aft, 
The shark tears through the sea ; 
But not so fast as our ship that leaps— 
Bound straight for Barbarie. 


One or two suicidally idle soldiers fishing 
from the quay-wall for mackerel, were all 
the garrison we saw as we followed the in- 
trepid touter along a pebble-paved jetty, past 


some stalls ani dens for officials, who all but | 


went on their knees when they saw our 
rand passport. It was not till we left the 


ortified gateways and the citadel, to the, 
right, and turned from the feverish, unquiet | 


sea, up a steep, narrow lane, that we began 
to realise where we were. We were passing 


up between high, quiet white-washed garden- | 
walls with scented bunches of purple flowers | 


hanging over in tropical wealth. Here and 
there a pomegranite-tree hung up its fruit 
out of our reach; here and there some 


African tree, whose name I did not know, | 


tossed. its blossoms on us; and just as we 
were climbing still higher, Atlas stopped, 
shook down his luggage mountain in the 
doorway of a small dirty court, and said we 
were there. 

This was the Fonda. 

“ Well, I’m sure !” said Fluker hopelessly. 

Atlas took three times the amount of pay 
he ought to have had, with a grumble wiped 
his forehead, shouted for the landlady, and 
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As we stuck our heads out we heard a 
| doleful drag and clink of chains, and a file 
of galley-slaves in yellow, led and followed by 
| soldiers with loaded guns, trailed down the 
| street ; for Ceuta is the Botany Bay of Spain, 
| and here the wretches die by thousands from 
climate, hard work, cruelty, and neglect. 

I’ve asked our hostess for Beef? No. Mut- 
ton? No. Veal? No. Fish? No. Bacon ? 
Yes. Eggs? Yes. Fruit? Yes. Tea? Yes. 
Coffee? Yes, Very well, then ; good coffee ; 
good and quick, 

We sit down on our two iron beds, and 
look at each other, 

“If you call this Africa, I wish I was out of 

I am so doosed hungry ?” groans Fluker, 
O the crude nakedness of that dirty, tiled 
room, with the scorpion ceiling and the 

truckle-beds ! 
| Presently in came the dinner, two tum- 
blers of brown ditch-water coffee without 
|milk or sugar; black bread without butter, 
and some slices of brown, old, sow-bacon, 
swimming in black grease, For dessert, two 
figs split open, and with a seedsman’s drawer 
full of gold-seeds showing. You might talk, 
argue, reason; nothing more could be got 
out of our landlady, No meat is to be had in 
Spain after market hours; no one keeps any 
iu the house. What is bought is bought for 
measured mouths, Butter is always scarce, 
aud cheese, in retired places, is altogether 
unknown. 

We eat in moody melancholy; and again, 
just as we are going to stroll out to see the 
fortifications, we are startled by a clink and 
drag of chains. We look out, it is the long 
string of galley-slaves marching back with 
sullen decorum up the covered way of the 
street. Our walk over the town was not very 
fruitful, We got on the sea-wall and heard 
the Gibraltar evening-gun roar out at us like 
| a released lion. We poked into small squares 
paved with black and white pebbles in pat- 
|terns, We watched half the garrison driving 
‘a bull into the slaughter-yard by pricking 
| him with bayonets, which, instead of making 
him quieter, gave the chace the appearance of 
|a small bull-tight. We saw the bare yellow- 


| legged Moorish interpreters hob-nobbing 


| with the governor; under the guidance of 
backsheesh-seeking Spanish artillerymen, 


it. 





stumped off. To our horror the landlady | we traversed curtain and ravelin, and all the 
spoke nothing but Moorish; and, though a! angles and terraces of the fortress walls ; 
good-natured woman enough, had no idea| bought long tassels of purple and yellow 
of putting herself to much trouble on our flowers, strung with Moorish taste, by a 
account, and seemed to have no idea of our street-boy; purchased Moorish cigar-cases 
being a source of profit. She knew a few| worked with dyed aloe thread ; and stared at 
Spanish words, but we did everything by the immense tufted reeds that kept crying 
dumb show. Our treaties were like the) out to us in the gardens: “ We are African!” 
episode play in Hamlet, “'Che thing where-| We were dazzled by a review of two or three 
with we catch the conscience of the king.” | thousand men in the barrack-square ; saw the 
We asked for a room; she showed us up a| raw recruits from La Mancha put through 
dark, stumbling pair of brick stairs to # little the diflicult Hayband manceuvres, and retired 
dim bed-room, with a scorpion-nest of a roof, to our beds ready for the chivalrous touter, 
aud a grated window commanding a view of who wus to rouse us for the early zebec. We 
the street. had had quite enough of Africa. One thing 
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only puzzled us: that whether in the flower-|no change, no mutual affinities, no gravita- | 
arched lanes, the cactus-planted gardens, or| tion of one body towards another, and to- | 


dusty barrack-square, we were everywhere | wards all the rest, no motion forwards or in 
being saluted by soldiers and bowed to by retreat, no revolution on axes or in orbits, 
portly officers, We could see clumps of;no radiation of electricity or of whatever 
them watching us from the batteries: and,| constitutes light and heat. The difference 
as we passed the curious arched cafés, groups | between a dead universe like this, and the 


of them tarning to follow us, with their eyes 
out of sight. 
It was not till we were the next day arm-| 


» | adorable universe in which we are placed, 


is caused by the presence of what learned 
men have called Puysican Forces; by which 


in-arm on the Gib Alameda, and the band! are understood the various affections of mat- 
beginning to strike up, that the reason for|ter which constitute the main objects of 
this singular courtesy and attention struck experimental physics, that is, heat, light, 
the sagacious Fluker. electricity, magnetism, chemical affinity, and 
“Why, by Jove,” says he, “ Blank, I know | motion. 
what it was made those fellows do the civil| It is superfluous to tell the reader that the 
to us, so; it was our being put down as study of the physical forces constitutes the 
eneral officers in our passports, I'll be) main distinction which separates ancient 
anged if they musn’t have thought we were | from modern knowledge, or, that to such 
on an official visit of inspection.” studies tle present century owes the miracu- 
Said I, “Fluker, by Jove, you’re right.”|lous material progress it has made. And 
And he was right, too. “For once—in/! now, as a culminating triumph of science, we 
Barbarie.” are informed that the physical forces are 
a ——___—_—__—___—_—— | really and ultimately one ; or, if not one, at 
PHYSICAL FORCE. | least sprung from one source, and that they 
certainly are correlative, or have a reciprocal 
Wuar we call inanimate matter is not in- dependence; that though neither of them, 
animate in fact ; it shows its latent vitality taken abstractedly, can be said to be the 
by transmutations to which there is no essential cause of the others, yet that either 
known end. In our manufactories, offensive | of them may produce, or be convertible into, 
offul is converted into beautiful pigments,|any of the others. “What!” exclaims the 
and noxious residues are changed into scents | startled novice; “can heat be, or become 
and flavours for sweatmeats. In Nature’s| motion? Can motion be light or heat? 
laboratory, gases become water, ice, snow,|Can chemical affinity be motion or elee- 
and steam ; liquids change to heavy solids, | tricity?” The philosopher calmly answers, 
or to masses of invisible but active va-|“ Yes; heat may mediately or immediately 
pour; solids solidify still more firmly, or produce electricity ; electricity may pro- 
crystallise, or rust and decompose, assuming | duce heat ; and so of the rest, each merging 
new forms unrecognisable to the vulgar eye. itself as the force it produces becomes 
The stars send forth light and heat, which| developed.” This is the position sought 
the planets absorb, enjoy, and partially dis-| to be established, and really established to 
tribute in their turn, ‘This grand united|the minds of most men, by an essay, called 
cosmos is in unceasing motion, integrally | The Correlation of Physical Forces, by W. R 
and universally, Powerful agents, whose | Grove, Queen’s Counsel, and Fellow of the 
existence was only of late divined and dis- Royal Society. The book has obtained a 
covered, exert untiring influences, and they | European reputation, its third edition having 
are probably backed by other influences un-| been translated into French by the Abbé 
suspected as yet. In the universe, then,| Moigno. Moreover, a very remarkable lec- 
there may be temporary repose, but there is ture, delivered at the London Institution, 
no death-like rest, no cessation of action. A has since been published in the pamphlet 
calm or a lull may come on now and then; a| form, The Monogenesis of Physical Forces, 
total stagnation, or an utter syncope, never.| by Alfred Smee, also Fellow of the Royal 
Likening the universe to a living creature, | Society, and Surgeon to the Bank of England. 
its heart never ceases to beat, nor the life- | The lecture would have attained equal note 
blood to flow in its minutest veins. The riety, fame, and honour, with the essay, but 
stillness of the earth as we behold it at! for its brevity and its occasional character. 
rest which gives its charm to evening,| It may attain it yet. The present article, 
and soothes the mind after the toils of the| written to promulgate the views of those 
day, forms but a dim shadow of that awful| gentlemen throughout a wider public than 
quiet which would exist were matter not| they might otherwise reach, is of course 
capable of mutual action. In that case there much indebted to them for its substance, 
would be neither heat to cheer, light to| That there exists in nature a principle of 
gladden, sound to enliven, nor motion to! unity,comprising in its lawall cause andeffect, 
excite. isthe greattruth which appears likely to be de- 
But it is easy to conceive a universe whose | monstrated (if it is not already demonstrated) 
matter should be impassive and still, remain-' by the research of modern philosophy. In 
ing ever just aa it was from all eternity, with | physics and in physiology, in mechanics 
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jn medicine, facts, no less than theory, de-| 
dare, that no effect occurs without material 
gause ; that no initial change takes place with-| 
out equivalent result; in all cases, there is 
but one source of power or change. In short, 
| there exists but one sole spring—there is a 
monogenesis, or a one-birth—of all physical or | 
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there is more than one kind. It by nomeans 
follows that, because chemists have been un- 
able hitherto to decompose the so-called sixty 
elements, they should be separate bodies 
having a different and peculiar nature of 
their own. As every element has a different 
combining number, it is possible that each 











natural forces. This unity in the source of; undecomposed body which has.as yet resisted 
material power runs consistently paraliel| the efforts of the laboratory, may only be a 
with the sublime doctrine of the Unity of the| number of atoms attracted together so firmly 
Godhead, as distinguished from the gods | as to resist our present power of separation. 
many, which are the characteristic of all| The ultimate particles of matter are aggre- 
pagan creeds. The wisdom from on high! gated or attracted into masses, whose great 
which teaches us to reverence One Jehovah,' variety is demonstrated by daily and 
| the Lord of all, appears to be leading us to, familiar observation. Ice alone shows what 
the conclusion that His arm, unlike those different appearances may be assumed at 
of the monstrous idols of the Kast, is) different times by the very same elements ; 
single, although all-powerful and ever-| hail, snow, hoar-frost, rime, branching 
present. crystals, and solid transparent rock. In the 
We may therefore allow Mr. Smee to  electro-metallurgic deposits of seientific men 
assume that, by the fiat of an immateriat! and manufacturers, wherein objects are built 
| power, matter, as long as it has existed, has| up atom by atom, very different kinds of 
| essed an inherent property, which it will| aggregation are obtained. The copper elec- 
retain till it ceases to exist—called attraction ; trotype from which the Bank of England 
for in every case in which we observe | note is printed, is so excellent, that a portion 
matter, we notice that it possesses a power tried by Mr. Smee was found capable of 
whereby two portions are drawn together or) being drawn into three and a-half miles of 
| mutually attracted. From this we deduce a wire; whilst, under certain circumstan 
law, “ That whatever attracts is matter, and copper so deposited breaks, with a conchoida 
whatever cannot attract is not matter.” fravtare, a proof of its brittleness, with the 
Besides this grand fundamental quality of| greatest ease. 
attraction, matter has muny other wonderful| Attraction exists not only between two 
properties. We live in a material world, but solids, which have the power of attracting 
we can neither make nor destroy mutter. | each other into one uniform mass by adhe 
However many times matter may be com-| sion (as when two pieces of lead or glass, on 
bined with or acted upon by other matter, it being brought into contact, mutually adhere, 
remains the same in amount ; and even when sometimes greatly to the manufacturer's dis- 
so changed that it possesses no vestige of its| comfort), but also liquids and solids in con- 
former state, yet it is neither increased nor tact have a power of mutual attraction—as 
diminished. |in capillary attraction—as have likewise 
How far matter is divisible, we know not ;*gases and liquids. Further, even between 
because we can readily separate it into par- gases and solids it bas been proved that 
ticles far below the point of magnitude to attraction is existent. A most important re- 
which our senses can follow it; no micro-' sult of these attractions, for which we should 





| solution, 





scope has been able to see the ultimate 
elements of salts, so long as they remain in 
One of the most subtle divisions 
of solid matter is to be found in the black 
pulverulent state of metals, such as is em- 
— for Smee’s form of battery. It has 

n supposed that all matter is black when 
extensively divided, because its particles are 
too small to reflect light; but the form of 
these black particles is unknown to us, 
because the highest powers of the microscope 
are insuflicient to render them visible to the 
eye, 

Notwithstanding the infinite divisibility 
of matter, as far as human power, human) 
comprehension, and human practice are 
concerned, it is found convenient, as the | 


not be prepared beforehand if it had not 
been demonstrated by analysis, is that par- 
ticles of two or more different kinds of matter 
may be attracted together so as to produce 
% totally new substance, having none of the 
properties of the former particles. Thus, 
chlorine and sodium form common salt ; hy- 
drogen and oxygen, water. Attracted matter, 
either in masses or iu the most attenuated 
particles, attracts other masses at any dis- 
tance. By this power of gravity, everything 
in the universe is kept in its appointed place ; 
to this power, the sun, the moon, the stars 
in the firmament, every substance on earth 
and in open space, owes the position which it 
occupies, 

And now we step forward to other consi- 


most probable theory, to assume that matter derations, which lead us to the one consistent 
is divisible into definite particles which can | doctrine enunciated by Mr. Smee. In every 
no longer be divided, and which are hence| case where attraction is exerted, it can be 
called atoms, from a Greek word meaning| destroyed by a new attraction; and thus, 


indivisible. We know not, moreover, how 
many kinds of matter there are, or whether 





whilst attracted matter exhibits cohesion, 
composition, position, so a new attraction can 
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cause disintegration, decomposition, and mo-| tion, and hence, every practical man useg 
tion. Hence we deduce the law that, A new) light or strong coke according to the inten- 
attraction can destroy a former attraction.| sity of the heat he requires. Whilst heat 
Verily, matter conducts itself, in this respect, | exists, the new attraction is merely attempt- 
very like creatures that boast of possessing ing to destroy other attractions ; and the 
a mind and passions. The law may be enun-| force may be transferred to any other body, 
ciated in a different formula, to the effect | lt may be transferred by conductioa, that is, 


the source of all force, and that, therefore, 
every physical force has a monogenetic origin, 
and, when generated, a truly equivalent 
power, Fora study of the effect of a new 
attraction acting upon attracted matter, the 
voltaic battery stands forth pre-eminently as 
an instrument well calculated to exemplify| physical forces, that each should possess 
the phenomenon. within itself the power of a new attraction, 
‘Lhe cause of all voltaic phenomena is| which, according to the amount of the initial 
referable to a new attraction ; when this is| change, can produce either an equivalent or 
opposed by obstacles, tension is manifested.|a relational amount of any other force, 
ension, to use a figurative expression, has a| Therefore, as has been already stated, elec- 
desire for action ungratified ; and thus, as| tricity may produce light, heat, or motion. 
soon as the tension is increased, or the| It has been shown by experiment that polar- 
obstacles are diminished, action results, and| ised light is sensibly affected by magnetism. 
disintegration, decomposition, or motion oc-| Motion may produce heat, light, electricity ; 
curs. In the case when the electrical machine | light may produce electricity ; motion, heat ; 
is employed, the destruction of the oldattrac-| heat may produce motion, electricity, light ; 
tions is frequently accompanied by light, | and so we may ring the changes of the con- 
heat, and sound. Irom the above lofty topics! vertibility of physical forces without end, 
to descend to common life—is it a wicked | This doctrine has the merit of discarding the 
joke to draw the parallel, that when, instead | notion of ethers, essences, imponderables, or 
of electrical machines, men and women are) of a plurality of forces being attached to 
concerned, the destruction of old attractions| matter, and places such vague assumptions 
is likewise often accompanied by the flashing | amongst the mental creations of philosophers 
of angry glances, the heat of passion, the| rather than the realities of nature. 
noise of disputation, and the motion of flight?| That the convertibility is possible, may be 
To return: these scientific views lead the! shown by instances easy to verify. Not only 
mind to suppose that electricity is not a| may motion be transformed into heat, as 
material essence, an naundaealie fluid, a' every-day experience teaches ; beaumont and 
spirit attached to matter, to which the effects) Mayer, taking advantage of the circumstance, 
witnessed are due; but that the phenomena) known from the remotest ages, that heat is 
of electricity are entirely owing to the action| always developed by friction, make a quan- 
of a new attraction upon matter which has| tity of water boil in less than an hour aud a- 
been aggregated or composed by the force of | half, by the continued revolution of a slightly 
former attractions. By frictional electricity | conical iron rod covered with hemp through- 
we are able to trace how repulsion is a phe-| out its whole length, inside a copper case, 
nomenon ot attraction, and not an inherent | against the sides of which it exerts a very 
power of matter. ‘T'wo balls suspended close | considerable friction. The rotatory motion 
together, when similarly electrified, appear to| is simply produced by a handle, which sets 
repel each other; but in reality they are|the hemp-clad rod in motion by means of 
\ 


that is, to bodies at a distance. In every 
case where heat ceases, either the new at- 
traction ceases to exert itself, or the former 
attraction is destroyed, and disintegration, 
decomposition, or motion is the result, 

It is a consequence of the monogenesis of 


that, attraction acting on attracted matter is through bodies in contact ; or by radiation, 
| 





attracted to surrounding objects. a toothed wheel. A couple of men are able 
The resistance of matter under attraction| to cause the rod to revolve rapidly. The 
to a new attraction, leads to the production| machine is intended to make soup for 
of various phenomena, Under certain cir-| soldiers. With a sufficient quantity of biscuit 
cumstances, that which we call heat is|and preserved meat, these two men are able 
evinced. For heat, it is necessary that a|to make enough good hot soup for twenty of 
resistance to the new attraction should be| their comrades in an hour and a half, without 
atiorded by the pre-existing attraction. In| the help of a spark of fire. This exploit, 
the voltaic circuit, if any part is contracted,| although amusing, on account of ita novelty, 
heat is manifested, and in this way water|is not really so great a feat as the rubbing, 
may be boiled, or platinum (one of the most| not striking, a light, by savages, by a leger- 
infusible of substances) may be made to melt| demain performed with two or three dry 
like wax. Mechanical force causes heat, | sticks, 
when applied to solid bodies; and whenever| Nothing will better serve to give a sum- 
attraction acts with sullicient energy upon|mary view of the mutual and reciprocal 
attracted matter, heat results. Where we! concatination of the forces of nature, than to 
require intense heat, we must employ an! insist on the facts that motion produces heat 
intense new atiraction on an intense aggrega- | when avy two bodies whatsoever are rubbed 
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one against the other; that motion is con-| It is not always possible, in the present 
yerted into heat, when it is suddenly stopped ; state of science, to prove that any two forces 
and that heat is converted into motion when, whatever, taken at hazard, will produce each 
—under the piston of a steam-engine—the| other; it is sometimes necessary to have 











| affinity. It is generally known that if, instead 


vapour of water, expanding in a vacuum, is 
cooled by the expansion, in such a way that 
the lost caloric is seen to be transformed into 
motion. 

It is only of late that this principle has 
been propounded in its complete generality. 
About the year eighteen hundred, Mont- 
golfier, the celebrated aéronaut, caught a 
glimpse of it, by recognising the possibility 
of the reciprocal conversion of motion and 
caloric. But this induction of genius was so 
completely beyond the limits aud in advance 
of received ideas, that it did not meet with 
the slightest response at the time. Even in 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, science was 
so little familiarised to the proposition, that 
the most celebrated natural philosophers 
could scarcely comprehend the drift of Mon- 
sieur Léon Foucault’s brilliant experiment, 
by which he proved that a mass of copper in 
rotatory motion, suddenly arrested at a dis- 
tance and without contact by means of a 
magnet, becomes heated, and that to a 
degree proportional to the retardation of its 
motion. 

What has been said of the reciprocal con- 
version of heat and motion into each other, 
is applicable to the rest of the physical forces. 
As motion generates heat, so can it also 
generate magnetisin, light, and chemical 


of rubbing against each other two homogene- 
ous bodies, such as two pieces of wood or two 
bits of iron, the friction is made to take place 
between two heterogeneous bodies, such as a 
stick of sealing-wax and a scrap of woollen 
cloth, electricity is produced, 
Babinet has modified this experiment into 
an original and striking form, which is 
worth describing, in order that any one 
who likes may enjoy the pleasure of repeat- 
ing it. 

On the smooth stopper of a decanter, 
balance, in a horizontal position, a rather 
heavy walking-stick of wood or cane, in such 
away that it shall easily turn on its resting- 

int. Then take a piece ot sealing-wax, rub 
it briskly on the sleeve of your coat, and im- 


mediately put it very close to one of the ends | 


of the stick, without actually touching it. 
You will find, not without surprise, that the | 
stick, yielding to the influence of the electri- 
city detached by the friction, will turn on its 
resting-point, and will follow thé sealing-wax 
asit is gradually withdrawn,soas even to make 
& complete revolution, if the operator thinks 
fit to carry the experiment so far, In this) 
case, motion has generated electricity ; and/| 
electricity, in turn, has given birth to motion. 
Surely, this is worth all the table-turnings| 


Monsieur | 


recourse to an intermediate force. Thus, 
for instance, we cannot yet immediately trans- 
form heat into electricity ; whilst, by taking 
motion as the intermediate force, that is to 
say, by causing a steam-engine to turn a 
gigantic plate of glass between a pair of 
cushions, we can obtain torrents of electricity, 
Mr, Grove is persuaded that the direct and 
immediate generation of all the physical 
forces by any one of them whatsoever, is 
possible, Science appears to be rapidly 
advancing towards the establishment of this 
capital fact, which would open a completely 
new era of discovery. For instance, one of 
the crying wants of the day, is cheap electri- 
| city; we know how to do many things by 
electricity which it is most desirable that 
we should be able todo, We can make an 
electric motive power, to serve the purposes 
of a small steam-engine; we can make 
| bydrogen gas, for lighting, by decomposing 
| that very cheap article, water. But the 
electric horse-power is so much more .ex- 
pensive to feed than the steam horse-power, 
and the water-gas (now being manufacture 

at the Invalides, Paris) costs so much more 
to make than coal-gas,—all in consequence of 
the dearness of electricity,—that they are 
only employed by those who can afford to 
pay for curiosities and experimental wonders, 
But perhaps the day is not far distant when, 
| by the transformation into electricity of the 
heat generated in the furnaces of our manu- 
| factories, we may create a source of elec- 
tricity, a veritable voltaic pile fulfilling all 
the conditions of power which it is requisite 
to give to this marvellous instrument. 

Mr. Grove contrived an experiment, too 
complicated to be fully described here, in 
which the apparatus comprises, in a darkened 
box filled with water, a daguerreotype plate, 
a galvavometer, and one of Bréquet’s metallic 
thermometers. By drawing the lid or screen 
of the box, light is allowed to fall on the 
daguerreotype plate. Immediately, the two 
nevdles are seen to move ; one indicating the 
presence of an electric current, the other, a 
disengagement of heat. One single cause, 
light, has therefore produced, on the plate, 
a chemical action; in the silver wires, an 
electric current ; in the bobbin of the gal- 
vanometer, a magnetic current; in the ther- 
mometer, heat ; in the needles, motion. Con- 
sequently, in this beautiful experiment, one 
force only, light, has generated all the 
others, mediately or immediately ; namely, 
chemical action, electricity, magnetism, heat, 
motion, 

But the most important characteristic of 
this common genesis of the natural forces, is 





and hat-spinnings that have ever been per- 
formed in the Old World and in the 
ew, 


| 
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that it takes place in fixed and definite 
proportions, according to a ‘law exactly 
similar to that of chemical equivalents, For 
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example, the heat which causes a kilogramme | 
of water to rise a degree centigrade in| 
temperature, will, if converted into motion, 
produce a mechanical force capable of raising 
about four hundred and thirty kilogrammes 
the height of a métre in a second of time ; so 
that four hundred and thirty is the mechani- 
eal equivalent of heat. if, we could only 
rigorously determine the equivalents of 
the other forces of nature, what an immense | 
@tride would science have made, and what a! 
vast field would thus be opened to the research | 
ofthe rising generation! Even now, by show-| 
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Mr. Smee thinks, even, that odours consti. 
tute a farther range of actions and reactions; 
in which view he feels the more confirmed 
the more he watches those animals, as the 
bloodhound, which have the nerves of the 
nose highly developed. Upon this matter, 
however, we are much in the same position 
as the man born blind, who can only receive 
his ideas of light through the medium of the 
eyes of others ; for man has literally onlya 
rudimentary nose, if it be compared with that 
of other animals. 

The fundamental and radical unity of all 


ing us how slight an elevation of tempera-| the natural forces promises even to supply a 


ture is necessary to produce a considerable 
mechanical effort, the mechanical equivalent | 
of heat has taught us that we burn twenty | 
times too much coal in the furnaces of our | 
resent steam-engines, and that we must | 
invent others on a new plan. By applying | 
these ideas, Monsieur Seguin has been led to | 
coustruct his Pulmonary Steam-engine, and 
Monsieur Siemens his Regenerated Steam- 
engine. 
'o the correlation of the forees already 
known, there seems to be no end or limit ;! 


bridge which shiall enable us to make a road 
across that profound gulf which yawns be- 
tween physics and metaphysics. The history 
of the human race proves every hour, that 
of the three grand manifestations of the 
Creative Power—space, matter, and time— 
the one which we comprehend the least in its 
essence, and whose future effects are the 
most difficult to divine and even to guess at, 
is the last, namely, time. But time itself, 
as a phenomenon, is now drawn by Mr. Smee 
into the vortex of physical science. For let 


that other forees may yet be discovered,|us suppose that a change of matter could 
differing as much from those known as they|take place without time; the coals in our 
differ from each other, is highly probable ;) grates would be consumed instantly ; if our 


and that when discovered, and their modes of 
action fully traced out, they wifl be found 
reciprocally related on one general and har- 
monious plan, may be believed to be as far 
certain as certainty can be predicted of any 
future event. Thus, sound is motion ; and al- 
though at the close of the last century a theory 
was advanced that sound was transmitted by 
the vibrations of an ether, we now so readily 
resolve sound into motion, that to those) 
who are familiar with acoustics, the pheno- 
mena of sound immediately present to the| 
mind the idea of motion, that is, motion of| 
ordinary matter. Again: no doubt now 
existe that light moves, or is accompanied by 
motion. Here the phenomena of motion are 
not made evident by ordinary sensuous per- 
ception : as all observation teaches us that 
bodies, in moving from one point in space 
to another, oceupy time, we conclude that, 
wherever a continuing phenomenon is ren- 
dered evident in two different points of space 
at different times, there is motion, though we | 
cannot see the progression. A similar deduc-| 
tion convinces us of the motion of electricity. 
Of absolute rest nature gives no evidence: 
all matter, as far as we can ascertain, is ever 
in movement, not merely in masses, as with 
the planetary spheres, but also molecularly, 
or throughout its most intimate structure. 
Thus, every alteration of temperature pro- 
daces a molecular change throughout the | 
whole substance, heated or aes slow 
chemical or electrical actions, actions of light 
or invisible radiant forces, are always at play, 
so that as a fact we cannot predicate of any 
portion of matter that it is absolutely at/! 


house caught fire, the whole would momen- 
tarily vanish ; if we set any body in motion, 
however gently, it would arrive at its 
destination quicker than thought, and ‘be 
dashed to pieces. Chemistry supplies us 
with substances, the particles of which are 
held together so slightly, that upon the 
slightest application of force, they are sepa- 
rated ; iodide of nitrogen, for instance, sepa- 


rates upon the slightest agitation into its 


component parts, ‘The safety of the proper 
use of gunpowder depends upon its pro- 
gressive action, which is slow as compared 
with iodide of nitrogen, or with some varieties 
of gun cotton. 

Man derives the idea of time from the 
resistance to change; if the total chan 
constituting an event are performed with 
energy, but little time is occupied ; if the 
resistance to change is great, considerable 
time is evinced. ‘The sum total of all time 
is the representation of all the events which 
have happened from the commencement of 
matter to the present moment; and the 
number of revolutions of the earth round the 
sun, or of the earth upon its axis, are gene- 
rally the events which are counted as our 
measure of time. But, from the very nature 
of time, one event preceded all subsequent 
events, namely, the first rushing together or 
attraction of particles of matter, which gave 
to every object its composition, form, and 
position, and which we usually understand 
by the word Creation. 

From these views we find that time can 
have none, no, not even the feeblest quality of 
eternity ; and that however exaggeratedly 
it may be increased, time never becomes 
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eternity. Time is a mere repetition of events,| He is clever ; and, though wary enough to 
each having a beginning and an end, LEter-| avoid the schemes that occasionally pote 
nity is not made up of events; and has, there-| him, he has, I believe, less of the intriguer 
fore, no beginuing and no end. about him than most Bonapartes ; except. his 
-| father, who keeps to his path, and is much 

respected. 
ats | What the French Emperor’s views were, 
THE negotiations for a certain Franco-) last July, when he and the Sardinian envoy 
| Piedmontese marriage, held to be a fore-| closed the bargain in the summer parlour at 
_ runner of mischief, were opened last summer | Plombidres, it is not my purpose to discuss; 
at Plombiéres, in a small chdteau that has’ but, as this little town in the Vosges has 
a beautiful garden. The frontage of this been, and probably will be, the scene of many 
residence borders a narrow street ; the win- a memorable compact and wily debate, and 
dows of the drawing-rooms are at the back, as it lies in a department of France little 
and look over the shady garden to some known to English travellers at this moment 
hills which rise abruptly out from the road} as an Imperial retreat, let me describe the 
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leading to the Val d’Ajol. 
to disturb the repose of the scene. The 
trees, rich in foliage, are musical with 
singing birds ; the rippling of the mountain 
streams blends with the rustle of the sum- 
mer air, and a sweet odour of natural flowers | 

| floats from the hill-sides, There is little’ 
| traffic in the street seen through the wide! 
| entrance gateway. Everything would tell of | 
ce, but for the ring of arms within the) 
great court-yard where soldiers, fully ac- 

, coutred, are continually on the alert, Two 
| sentries are on the upper road above the 
garden, keeping keen watch upon certain 
windows shaded with red and white awnings. 

| They open upon a baleony. Lower down 
a fierce sapper, “bearded like the pard,” 
stands to ward all men off a railed pavement 
whence they may behold the majesty of 
France taking the air in the valley. His 
Majesty is not on horseback, nor in uniform. 
Is it treasonable to tell how the Emperor 
| looks at Plombiéres, divested of external 


There is nothing | 


place. 

The Vosges, called the Switzerland of 
France, lies among wooded mountains and 
calm, shadowy lakes famous for trout. Ina 
gorge of these mountain passes the Roman 
Legions one day halted ; and, finding it.a plea- 
sant place, bivouacked on the spot, and cast 
about them, as they always did, for water- 
springs. They found not only these, but the 
wari fountains over which they built their 
bathing-chambers ; the remains of which are 
the foundation of the famous baths of Plom- 
biéres. King Stanislaus improved upon them, 
and the Emperor Louis Napoleon is likely to 
perfect them. 

As the railway has not yet penetrated the 
Vosges beyond Epinal, a little south of 
Nancy (an old town lying off the Strasbourg 
line) we approach Plombiéres by a carriage 
route passing through picturesque valleys 
watered by the blue Moselle, that useful 
stream which yields the finest fish of its 
kind in the world, and turns the wheels of 








mp? He is grizzled, cadaverous, and| many a mill and factory. It makes a plea- 
me in the left hip, and labours to conceal} sant murmur in the deep retired nooks of this 
that last defect. His walk is awkward. He! Gallic Switzerland, and washes the base of 
turns out his toes, and leans heavily on the| many a steep crowned with the ruins of old 
| strong stick he carries in his well-gloved| castles. The mill and factory are not so 
| hand. He is carefully dressed ; but, though| pretty as these ruins; but the people look 
| his coat fits him very accurately, he has| the happier for them; working in their cot- 
| nothing of the air of a perfectly dressed man.| tage gardens, plying their nets in the streams, 
| His figure is not improved by the cuirass| or singing as they sit picking cotton under 
which his coat will not conceal. Every/ the trees. We dip suddenly into the gor 
step he takes is studied, while his eye scans} where the Roman soldiers rested on their 
every passer-by with a look which has some-| arms two thousand years ago. Folks from 
thing uncanny in its expression. the Rhine (German foresters) were here 
In that small salon looking over the breezy| before them, having crossed Alsace, and 
mm one hot summer’s day last year, the| traversed the mountain barrier, which even 
incess Clotilde of Sardinia was marked for | now is difficult of access. 
marriage. She is married now. Plombiéres has preserved its ancient look. 
The world hears that her husband is the| It was on a glowing day that I first saw it, 
image of the First Napoleon. He is certainly | and the place was then put into gala-dress in 
wonderfully like the portraits of his uncle,| honour of the recent entrée of Napoleon, who 
but (I am a woman and am critical upon’ is its patron saint just now. Streams of red, 
outsides of men) cast in a coarser mould. He white, blue, and amber calico fluttered from 
_ isa large, loose, and yellow edition of that windows of grey granite houses; and the 
_ “little corporal.” He is short-sighted, and! waving of the brilliant tricolor had a striking 
_ Screws his glass in his eye in a way that does effect in the shade of the hills which rise 
not improve the expression of his héavy, pas- abruptly on each side of the town. These 
| Slonless face. He speaks in an abrupt tone. hills are almost covered with fir-trees, from 
| They say he imitates the great Napoleon. among which there jut out massive erags 
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of a dark granite embedded in ferns and and stood there for a considerable time, 

grassee. directing the gardeners, 
A noble promenade canopied with stately | marking the pathways himself with a long 

trees, lies on the left as one enters the | staff. 

town from Nemoremont. In this promenade | 

mass was performed last July, at altars|men pursued their work diligently, the 

built under the trees, and Louis Napoleon| engineer directing them from his  greas 


performed his devotions with the people. | master’s orders. Here a soldier halted for | 


We saw workmen in the avenue, improving| an instant in passing, saluted his chief, and 


and sometimes | 


It was a curious scene, and so quiet! The 





and embellishing, and we could hear the 
ring of chisel, pick-axe —every implement 
of masonry in the town. It contains now 
only two tolerable streets branching Y- 
fashion from the entrance. New baths are 
in course of construction. Those built over 
the Roman foundations are in the centre of 
the town. A cluster of tricolored streamers 
waved over the heads of the workmen busy 


there. We passed on to some terraces that | 


had been newly laid out, and from these 
looked down upon a little valley in which 
groups of men wearing blue blouses were at 
work, making an ornamental garden a la 
Anglaise. This garden is one of the Em- 
peror’s hobbies. He has bought the ground, 
and enjoys the business of laying out the 
lawns and shrubberies, He has had some 
paths cut in the windings of the hills which 
shade the spot. They lead to a pavilion 
under a fragrant grove of firs, from which 
he can superintend his garden and enjoy the 
landscape. 

It is said that the smell of these fir-trees 
is an antidote to cholera. One may believe 
it when there comes upon the morning 
breeze the most delicious odour of the woods. 
We were revelling in the soft air redolent of 
health, when we were told that the Emperor 
was within but a few yards of us. 

In the bend of the hill, and under one of 
the groves, stood three gentlemen—the fore- 
most of them, short and square, was looking 
into the green hollow, watching the busy 
gardeners in silence. Two men, dressed like 
gentlemen, rested against the railing of a 
pretty temple close to us, and evidently kept 
strict watch over the other group. There 
was no mistaking the people; they were 
Mouchard’s secret police, who do their work 
in the most ewkward way imaginable, and 
betray their calling at every word and step. 

The Emperor's bearing and appearance—I 
must needs be personal again—have materially 
changed of late years, ‘The expression of the 
eye is colder than ever, and the lid drops 
more heavily over it. The hair is thinning on 
the brow, and growing grey. The imperial is 
not so carefully trimmed. The hollow under 
the cheek-bone has deepened ; the cheek itself 
being more ashy. One cannot fancy a smile 
now on that elongated visage. All this we 
had ample opportunity of noting, without any 
breach of outward courtesy. Phe Emperor 


stepped on; there stood a group of priests, 
backed by a pile of moss-clad granite ; a few 
| ladies, in showy toilettes, came down from 
‘the pine-groves; and there were plenty of 
children on the grass, with bright-eyed 
bonnes in their provincial caps; while over 
all there was diffused an atmosphere of which 
the colour changed every instant, as the light 
clouds cast their shadows on the sides of the 
dark-wooded slopes. 


tracted every one towards the old avenue at 
the head of the town. We hastened thither, 
The band of the Sixty-third Regiment of the 
line struck up an overture, and I had not 
long been seated on the hard straw chair, for 
which treble price was charged in honour of 
the Emperor, when, on looking up the bank, 
I perceived Louis Napoleon leaning againsi 
the railing. By and bye, he came down the 
hill among us, with his two attendants, and 
took also a straw chair. There, half an hour 
afterwards, we left him, looking the picture 





of a paternal sovereign, whose only thoughts | 


were peace. Screened, however, by a garden 

|hedge at the top of the hill, there were the 
|two Mouchards; under the trees, by the 
railing, the ferocious-looking sapper; and 
then, there were the two sentinels of the 
chiteau, moving solemnly to and fro, and 
meeting and turning on their beat, so that 
the eyes of one might always be turned 
towards that summer pavilion with the red 
and white striped awnings, in which Napoleon 
and Count Cavour settled upon a certain 
wedding. 

Shortly after this conference took place, 
Louis Napoleon made a little excursion. 
Eastward of Plombiéres, there is a lovely 
| nook, It is a village called Gerardiner. 
|The cottages, embosomed in gardens, are 
scattered over the green extent in most 
 ectereoape fashion. Here there is a placid 
ake, and, towering above the lake, is the 
Great Ballon. The Schlukt route, that cuts 
through this mountain to Colmar, in Alsace, 
bordering the Rhine, was almost impassable. 
Louis Napoleon put workmen on that moun 
tain road immediately ; and thus, it it 80 
| please him, he can transport with little noise 
| or effort an army from Chalons to the Rhine 
| bank. There seemed to be something signi- 
ficant in thus smoothing of the road to 
the Rhine directly after negotiation with 


passed us on his way into the little valley, Sardinia. 
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A burst of military music suddenly at- | 
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